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A special meeting of the Fruit- 
man’s Club to consider plans for the 
proposed Citrus Clearing House was 
held in Orlando on Monday evening 
November 25 at the Angebilt Hotel 
beginning at 7:30. 

In the absence of V. B. Newton, 
president*of the Fruitman’s Club, F. 
L. Skelly, manager of the American 
Fruit Growers Inc. was_ selected 
chairman of the meeting by the mem- 
bers present. 

Representation was present from 
twenty-one organizations handling 
Florida citrus fruits. After a tabula- 
tion it was announced that the con- 
cerns and organizations thus repre- 
sented handled approximately sev- 
enty per cent of the Florida citrus 
crop, as based upon shipments of the 
preceding season. In addition to 
these official representatives there 
were present approximately one hun- 
dred other persons, prominent grow- 
ers, packing house managers and 
others identified with the industry. 

The committee in charge of. the 
preparation of the charter and by- 
laws for the proposed Citrus Clear- 
ing House unanimously reported its 
findings to the meeting. There was no 
minority report. This committee con- 
sisted of A. M. Pratt, chairman, C. 
C. Commander, F. L. Skelly, Law- 
rence Gentile, W. H. Mouser, B. Kil- 
gore, S. J. Sligh, V. B. Newton, L. 
Maxcy. 

Upon motion duly made and car- 
ried the proposed charter and by- 


laws were gone into in detail, being 
read article by article, and each be- 


Fruitman’s Club Votes For 
Clearing House. 


ing thoroughly explained and dis- 
cussed and approval voted before 
passing on to the next. Chairman 
Skelly ruled that each organization 
represented must appoint its spokes- 
man, and must rely upon its spokes- 
man to present its views. This was 
aimed to prevent confusion in the 
discussions, and the ruling met with 
the approval of the gathering. 


Discussion was very free, and was 
unlimited. However, unusual unani- 
mity seemed to prevail among all 
those present, which very consider- 
ably expedited matters. Very evident- 
ly the organizations represented were 
thoroughly in accord with the idea 
‘of establishing the proposed Clear- 
ing House. The utmost of good feel- 
ing prevailed throughout the discus- 
sions; and at times very considerable 
enthusiasm was exhibited. 

In going through the proposed 
charter and by-laws a few correc- 
tions and changes were made, all 
however were agreed to be of minor 
importance; and the enthusiasm of 
the gathering was not marred by any 
clash over suggested changes. 

Following the discussion of the va- 
rious articles in detail, motion was 
made and unanimously carried that 
the Fruitman’s Club accept the pro- 
posed charter and by-laws of the Cit- 
rus Clearing House in their entirety, 
and record itself as favoring the or- 
ganization. The unanimous vote to 
that effect brought out considerable 
enthusiasm. 

Motion was then made and carried 
that the charter and by-laws in their 
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revised form be resubmitted to the 
committee, in order that they be gone 
over carefully by most competent 
legal talent to assure that all details 
are in thoroughly correct form. 

It is understood the committee ar- 
ranged for an immediate legal “fine- 
combing” of the documents; and 
that legal counsel for a number of 
the larger shippers also will go over 
the proposed charter and by-laws 
carefully and without delay. As 
quickly as this legal scrunity can be 
completed, the committee is then to 
bring the matter back to the Fruit- 
man’s Club for what it is anticipat- 
ed will be final action. 

It is suggested this probably will 
take the form of the discharge of 
the committee which has handled the 
somewhat lengthy and painful oper- 
ations of preparing the charter and 
by-laws and the appointment of a 
“sign-up” committee which shall have 
charge of the job of getting the 
greatest possible proportion of the 
Florida citrus tonnage signed up in 
the membership of the Clearing 
House. This committee in all proba- 
bility, it is said, also will have charge 
of devising a method by which the 
growers will sign up to stick by one 
or another of the shippers who have 
signed up to stick by them in mem- 
bership in the Clearing House. 

If the apparent tenor of this meet- 
ing of November 25 is any index of 
the feeling of the shippers, most of 
those represented will probably sign 
on the spot following the resubmis- 


Continued on page 36 
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Italian Foreign Trade In 
Fresh Fruits 


Daniel J. Moriarty, Foodstuffs Division, Department of Commerce 


Italy’s exports of fresh fruit in the 
five-year period 1022 to 1926 ex- 
ceeded an average annual value of 
$25,000,000. Lemons and oranges 
were the principal items, their com- 
bined values representing 64 per cent 
of the total yearly export value. 
Other important exports were apples 
table grapes, cherries, pears, and 
peaches, which ranged in value from 
$1,000,000 to $2,400,000 a year. 
Less important exports were citrons 
and limes, apricots, and wine grapes. 
In addition to the foregoing an av- 
erage of about $900,000 worth of 
other fresh fruit was exported dur- 
ing the period. 

Average Annual Value of Exports 
and Imports, 1922-1926 

The following statement shows 
the average yearly value of Italian 
exports of fresh fruits from 1922 to 
1926: 






Average, 1922-1926: 


Thousands 

of dollars 
I aici Se 
es | 
III, cctscctibntdeneingntanssac la 
oe ane 1,924 
ae 1,552 
a 
Peaches _.. Le 
Citrons and limes __.__-... 292 
I sn ccantecssnicscnceccdans) 
TIO sic cities 75 
Other fresh fruit _........ 782 
TU IIII: sacintnaianbticncincniindccesee aaa 

Italian imports of fresh fruits 


from 1922 to 1926 had an average 
yearly value of $647,000. Pineapples 
and bananas were the principal im- 
ports, averaging $304,000 a year, cit- 
rons and limes averaged $227,000, 
and other fruits were valued at 
$116,000 annually. 

Italian Production of Lemons and 

Oranges 

With the exception of lemons, or- 
anges, and grapes, the production of 
Italian fresh fruits is not given sep- 
arately. In the five-year period 1921 
to 1925 Italy produced about 10,- 
000,000 boxes of lemons. a year (or 
twice the United States annual pro- 
duction of 5,000,000 boxes.) Italian 
production of oranges during the 
same period averaged 9,400,000 
boxes a-year (or about one-third the 
United States annual - production. of 
30,000,000 boxes.) Eighty-seven per 





cent of the lemons and 53 per cent 
of the oranges were produced in the 
Province of Sicily. Other important 
oranges-producing Provinces were 
Calabria (over 25 per cent) and 
Campania (15 per cent). 

The following table shows Italian 
production of lemons and oranges 
(including mandarins), by Provinces: 


54 per cent of Italian oranges, the 
Province of Calabria 27 per cent, 
and the Province of Campania 15 
per cent, and the Province of Cam- 
pania 15 per cent. 

A considerable portion of the lem- 
ons produced in Sicily are converted 
into by-products, such as citrate of 
lime, citric acid, concentrated lemon 


Italian Citrus-Fruit Production, 1921 to 1925* 


(Thousands of boxes) 


Year Total Sicily Cala- Cam- Puglie Sar- Lig- 
bria pania degna uria 
Lemons: 
1925 9,951 8,696 638 408 188 21 
1924 10,220 8,839 644 501 185 27 24 
1923 9,567 8,496 489 307 191 42 42 
SORE. tiititessisdeisininstinevidiiaiiheeteancnuaitaieadec 10,334 8,818 530 688 226 27 45 
es . a, 7,581 456 736 188 164 36 
1921 1925 (average) 9,854 8,486 651 528 196 56 37 
Oranges: 
1925 8,319 4,675 2,381 948 142 173 
1924 8,155 4,315 2,400 1,106 145 170 19 
1923 8,615 5,068 1,928 1,263 161 157 38 
DR etnies 9,421 4,536 2,646 1,783 214 195 47 
1921 8,788 4,621 2,290 1,446 198 44 189 
1921-1925 (average) 8,674 4,643 2,329 1,309 172 148 73 
Mandarins: 
1925 _. 850 501 157 161 ate $1 ‘a 
1924 846 635 120 148 31 9 


1921 eee 
1921-1925 (average) —....... 


* Source: Notizie Periodiche di Statistics Agraria (Rome, Italy). 





Original figures were 


given in metric quintals; conversion to boxes was made on basis of 70 pounds to box of 
oranges and mandarines, and 74 pounds to box of lemons. 


United States Production of Oranges 
and Lemons 

For comparison with the above fig- 
ures of Italian citrus production for 
1921 to 1925 the following table of 
United tates production of lemons 
and oranges, by principal States, for 
a similar period is of interest. 


juice, and lemon oil, most of which 
go into export, 


During the past there has been no 
particular organization of the citrus 
industry of Sicily and other sections 
of Italy nor any marked attempt at 
scientific cultivation of citrus fruits. 
It has been stated that with few ex- 


United States Production of Oranges and Lemons, by Principal States* 


(Thousands of boxes) 


Year 





Oranges Oranges Lemons 
California Florida (California) 
24,000 9,000 7,000 

18,000 11,000 5,000 

23,000 12,400 6,800 

21,00 9,700 3,500 

= 13,700 7,300 4,000 


* Source: Yearbook of Agriculture, 1926, and other publications of U. S. Department of 


Agriculture. 


Italian Citrus Industry 

The lemon industry of Sicily, which 
produces over 80 per cent of Italian 
lemons, is centered in regions along 
the coast in the districts of Palermo 
and Messina, with smaller produc- 
tion in Catania. Sicilian lemons are 
of two general classes—winter and 
summer (verdelli) lemons. The win- 
ter lemons are harvested from Nov- 
ember to May. Summer lemons are 
of forced growth. 

Several types and varieties of or- 
anges are grown in Italy, the newer 
plantings ‘being .mostly of oranges 
suitable for export. Sicily produces 


ceptions fruit growing in Italy is still 
primative, unorganized, and lacking 
any industrial basis. However, recent 
measures adopted at the suggestion 
of the National Institute for Expor- 
tation, and described elsewhere in 
this article, show a tendency toward 
more efficient production. ; 

Italian National Trade-Mark for 

Fruit; 

A special Italian national trade- 
mark has recently been created for 
exports of fruits, nuts, and vegeta- 
bles. The use of this mark is not 
compulsory, but is to be granted by 
the National Institute for Exporta- 
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tion only to Italian exporters of 
fruits, nuts, and vegetables who com- 
ply with certain prescribed require- 
ments. 

There was passed on June 23, 
1927, a law outlining grading and 
packing requirements for lemons and 
oranges intended for export from 
Italy under the national trade-mark. 
This law divides lemons for export 
under the national trade-mark into 
three classes—“primissima” or lem- 
ons of regular form, without appre- 
ciable deformatoin, smooth, of nor- 
mal color, in a condition to keep for 
some time, free from black or other 
blemishes made by insects or blight; 
“prima”, or lemons not absolutely 
perfect, having light visible defects 
which do not prejudice their appear- 
ance, with a somewhat wrinkled skin 
but fit to be preserved for some 
time, free from the above-mentioned 
blemishes; and “terza,’’ or less-per- 
fect lemons of irregular shape, with 
wrinkled, knobby skins, but free 
from insects and blemishes which 
would affect resistance and preserva- 
tion during shipment. 

Tolerances to be allowed, depend- 
ing upon the state of the lemon 
crops and the season, are to be set 
forth from time to time by decree of 
the Ministry of National Economy. 

The Italian exporter is given free 
choice as to the tissue paper to be 
used in wrapping lemons, though it 
is recomméaded that white tissue pa- 
per of a fine quality be employed. No 
restrictions are imposed as to the in- 
scription on the covers of the lemon 
box nor as to the wrapping of the 
lemons, but there is a recommenda- 
tion that the language of country of 
destination be used for the inscrip- 
tion on the covers of the box. 

Packing Lemons for Export 

Boxes of seasoned beechwood must 
be used for lemons, these boxes to 
have two compartments with a cen- 
tral partition. Detailed measurements 
and methods of construction of the 
boxes are prescribed. Tables are giv- 
en showing for each pack the length 
of box, dimensions of ends, and min- 
imum gross weight. A tolerance of 5 
per cent on the specified minimum 
gross weight is allowed on not more 
than 5 per cent of the lemons in 
each case. 

All lemon boxes must have mark- 
ed on one end indelibly and visibly 
in black ink the national trademark, 
also the mark of the exporter and 
the number of lemons to the box. 
There must also be marked on the 
left side of the aforementioned mark- 
ed end an indication of the class of 
lemons contained in such box; for ex- 
ample, “Primissima” or ‘Prima’ or 
“Terza.” On the right side of the 
marked end must be marked the 
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name and address of the concern 
authorized to use the national trade- 
mark, with the authorization number. 
If the lemon boxes are covered with 
hemp or sacking, the foregoing mark- 
ings must be repeated clearly on the 
outer side of such covering, 

Two packs are prescribed for lem- 
ons: (a) “Sicilian” and (b) “Ameri- 
can.” In the “Sicilan” pack the lid 
(or top) of the closed box is convex, 
while in the “American” pack it is 
flat; also, in the “Sicilian” pack the 
lemons are packed in straight rows, 
while in the “American” pack they 
are packed diagonally. Lemons in 
the “American” pack must be of uni- 
form size. The foregoing require- 
ments apply to Sicilian lemons in 
general. Separate provision is made 
for confectionery lemons, Maiori 
lemons, and Rodi lemons. ; 
Grading and Packing Italian Oranges 

Oranges from Sicily intended for 
export under the Italian national 
trade-mark must be “primissima” or 
“prima” grade. “Primissima” grade 
oranges are those perfect in form, 
smooth, of uniform largeness, good 
color, free from cochineal, resistant, 
and fit to be kept for some time. 
“Prima” grade oranges are those of 
uniform size, not absolutely perfect, 
with a coarser skin, free from cochi- 
neal, and somewhat pale in color. 

Restrictions similar to those for 
the measurements and marking of 
lemon boxes are prescribed for or- 
ange boxes. Separate provision is 
made for bitter oranges from Sicily, 
for Sorrento or Salernitano oranges, 
and Rodi oranges. 

The use of the Italian national 
trade-mark for mandarins intended 
for export may be authorized under 
such restrictions as the National In- 
stitute for Exportation may impose 
in each individual case. 

The National Institute for Expor- 
tation may authorize the use of-the 
national trade-mark for lemons or 
oranges in derogation of the prescrib- 
ed regulations only for citrus fruits 
in special packings which represent 
in the judgment of the institute a 
distinct advance over types of pack- 
ings now prescribed. 

Details of Italian Fresh-Fruit Exports 
1922-1926 

In the five-year period 1922 to 
1926 Italy’s exports averaged an- 
nually 5,500,000 boxes of lemons, 
3,600,000. boxes of oranges, 2,150,- 
000 bushels of apples, 1,100,000 bar- 
rels of table grapes, 17,000,000 
quarts of cherries, 850,000 bushels 
of pears, and 450,000 bushels of 
peaches. Other yearly exports were 
3,600,000 pounds of citron and limes, 
104,000 bushels of apricots, and 54,- 
000 barrels of wine grapes. 

Exports’ of lemons increased in 


Seyen 


each year from 1922 to 1925, rising 
from 4,000,000 to 7,000,000 boxes. 
Exports of lemons in 1924 exceeded 
those of the previous year by over 
1,000,000 boxes, while the 1925 ex- 
ports were about 2,000,000 boxes 
larger than in 1924. Exports of lem- 
ons in 1926 were practically the 
same as in 1925. 

Italy’s exports of oranges in 1922 
and 1923 were approximately the 
same (2,600,000 boxes) but the 1924 
exports ran 1,300,000 boxes more 
than the previous year, while exports 
in 1925 were 650,000 boxes larger 
than in 1924, As with lemons, Ital- 
ian exports of oranges in 1926 were 
practically the same as in 1925. 
Outstanding Markets for Specific 

Fruits 

Lemons.—Germany is the princi- 
pal market for Italian lemons but the 
United States and the United King- 
dom are practically tied for a close 
second place. Of the average yearly 
exports of 5,500,000 boxes of lemons 
from Italy during 1922 to 1926 over 
1,200,000 boxes went to Germany, 
1,100,000 boxes to the United States, 
and 1,075,000 boxes to the United 
Kingdom. Exports to these countries 
combined represented 60 per cent of 
Itailian lemon exports. The remain- 
ing 40 per cent went to a number of 
markets, the most important being 
France, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Switzerland, Turkey (Europe), Ru- 
mania, and Yugoslavia, each of which 
took from 100,000 to 330,000 boxes 
of Italian lemons. 

Oranges.—Thirtynine per cent 
(1,400,000 boxes) of Italy’s average 
yearly exports of oranges from 1922 
to 1926 went to Germany. France 
took 500,000 boxes (14 per cent); 
Austria, 480,000 boxes (about 14 
per cent); Switzerland, 300,000 
boxes (8 per cent); and Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia, approximately 175,- 
000 boxes (5 per cent). Yugoslavia 
and the United Kingdom took over 
100,000 boxes a year. 


CHILDERS APPOINTED 
AGENT IN SARASOTA 

The appointment of P. M. Childers 
as county agent in Sarasota County 
has been announced by A. P. Spen- 
cer, vice director of agricultural ex- 
tension work in the state, Mr. Child- 
ers began his work at Sarasota on 
December 1. 

The new agent is a native of Flor- 
ida and has had several years of 
farming experience in this state. For 
the past few years he has been en- 
gaged in truck and citrus growing. 
He also served several years as coun- 
ty agent in Brevard County, and 
comes to his post well fitted for the 
work. He is a graduate of Stetson 
University. 
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Production of California Cit- 
rus Is About At Peak 


By Austin Holcomb, Editor, California Produce News 


The 1926-27 California citrus sea- 
son, which closed no Nov. 1, will 
without doubt stand as the record 
for all time to come. This will be 
largely due to the fact that proven 
citrus acreage in southern Califor- 
nia is becoming too valuable, even 
for the production of oranges. Dur- 
ing the past 10 years scores of old 
groves have been cut out, particul- 
arly around the larger cities and 
towns. The town subdivider has been 
busy for several years. 

Today there are several hundred 
rapidly growing suburban towns 
which are steadily wiping out citrus 
acreage. Literally millions of dollars 
are invested in these town lots, while 
other millions are going into small, 
modern homes, Profitable production 
of fruit is possible only on lands of 
moderate value. When the home 
builders take over a district, values 
are measured by the front foot in- 
stead of by the acre. 

ee-@ 

The record of California citrus 
production, as kept by the Pacific 
Daily Fruit World, perhaps the only 
fruit daily published in the world, 
shows a steady growth of orange 
shipments during the past 15 years, 
with now and then a sharp decline, 
due to heat or frost damage. The an- 
nual increase during the past few 
years has been slower, indicating 
that the peak of production has prob- 
ably been reached. Many thought it 
was passed five years ago, particul- 
arly in the heavier producing dis- 
tricts of the South. 

The central district, on the con- 
trary, has recently shown a sharp 
increase as compared with its station- 
ary position 10 years ago. 

The record for the central district 
was 1925-26, when 8,455 cars were 
shipped. During the past season the 
total reached 7,869 cars, which was 
slightly less than 1924-25 and a few 
more than either 1922-23 or 1923-24 
Thus, the central district is now prac- 
tically turning out double the quan- 
tity of fruit produced 15 years ago. 

It is more than probable that in 
certain selected areas additional 
plantings will be made, so that the 
near future may see much of the 
orange deal shifted to the Porterville 
section. This will be due to lower 
land values, more scientific cultiva- 
tion, the use of hardy or frost re- 
sistent stocks and other like causes. 


The northern district, which has 
seldom passed the 500-car total, has 
made no recent gains and may be 
said to be slipping the past few years. 
The peak was 1916-17, when 845 
cars were shipped, following which 
there were but a few cars each year 
until 1923-24 brought 650 cars, 
which point has not been reached 
since. 

* * * 

The coming orange crop is decid- 
edly light, varying in districts. The 
season’s total will fall far short of 
the 15-year average. It will be sev- 
eral weeks yet before even a fair 
guess can be made as to the tonnage 
of the several districts. The 1927-28 
total, therefore, will not help to pull 
up the 15-year average. On the con- 
trary, it will more than likely pull 
down the 10, 15 and 20 year aver- 
ages. 

The past season’s bumper orange 
crop in southern California was 7,600 
cars ahead of the previous season— 
which was also one of the high rec- 
ords—and nearly 20,000 cars ahead 
of the 1924-25 production. It was al- 
so practically double the crop of 
1921-22, As far back as 1916-17 the 
southern district turned out 40,702 
cars, compared with 41,236 last year 
and this year’s record crop of 48,803 
ears. Going back still further, the 
1913-14 crop showed 39,024 cars, the 
1920-21 crop, 41,330, and the 1922- 
23 crop, 43,180 cars. 

One fact must be borne in mind 
in checking these records and that is 
that during the several high produc- 
tion periods since 1913 scores of 
new plantings were made, practical- 
ly all of which have either already 
come into bearing or are now right 
at peak production. These develop- 
ments were made at a time when 
southern California lands were ob- 
tainable at nominal values, whereas 
today land values are usually double 
and often quadruple those of even 
1920. In many districts vegetable 
crops have shown a far greater and 
quicker profit than fruit, hence there 
has been a decided check upon new 
citrus acreage. 

*- + * 

Southern California orange ship- 
ments for the past 15 seasons, start- 
ing with 1912-13, have been: 13,574 
cars — 39,024 — 33,317 — 33,871 
— 40,702 — 14,346 — 35,346 — 
30,025 — 41,330 — 24,086 —- 43,- 


180 — 389,973 — 29,254 — 41,236 
— 48,803. 

Central production for the same 
season has been : 1,855 — 5,878 — 
5,670 — 5,416 — 5,044 — 2,570 — 
2, 737 — 5,393 — 6,676 — 5,114 — 
7,458 — 7,012 — 7,941 — 8,455 — 
7,869. 

Northern production for the per- 
iod has been: 598 — 404 — 630 — 
610 — 845 — 203 — 256 — 261 
— 305 — 373 — 328 — 650 — 484 
— 339 — 491. It is only by check- 
ing the three districts separately 
over the 15-year period that one can 
get a definite idea of where the shift 
of production has taken place. 

**_* * 

A careful analysis of the records 
of California orange shipments for 
the past 15 years, also a check-up of 
the development of the several sec- 
tions, brings the conclusion that there 
will be no more cheap oranges in the 
future. That day has without doubt 
passed, never to return. Available 
orange acreage suited to oranges has 
been rapidly reduced during the past 
decade, both through the develop- 
ment of vegetable areas and the ex- 
tensions of towns. The Pacific Ocean 
on the west and the Sierra Nevada 
range of mountains on the east form 
formidable barriers to further expan- 
sion east or west. The Tehachapi 
Mountains stand as a barrier on the 
riorth, along with the great industrial 
development of the Los Angeles sec- 
tion, the later forming a permanent 
barrier to further expansion to the 
north. 

** * 

California lemon production is al- 
so apparently at its peak. It is doubt- 
ful if there will be another season 
equal to that of 1925-26, when the 
southern district shipped 13,266 cars, 
the highest on record, Lemon acre- 
age is scarce. There are but a few 
proven districts. Most of the groves 
are about at their peak of produc- 
tion, with only a limited new acre- 
age coming into bearing. Each sea- 
son sees here and there lemons re- 
placed either with oranges or vege- 
tables. New plantings are limited and 
often in unproven districts. 

The practically frost-free area is 
not only fairly well defined, but is 
becoming more and more restricted. 
Not only has town development play- 
ed its part along this line, but also 

Continued on page 37 
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Agricultural Exhibits at 1927 
State Fair Exception- 


ally Good 


By J. Francis Cooper, Editor, Agricultural News Service 


Visitors to the Florida State Fair, 
who attend this exhibition regularly, 
were treated to a much-improved 
showing of agricultural products this 
year. This show is gradually assum- 
ing the aspect of a big show, a real 
state fair. 


Competition in the county exhibits 
this year was unusually keen, and 
many of the long-time blue ribbon 
winners found themselves giving way 
to new blood. This should result in 
more spirited competition and better 
county exhibits in future years. 

To Dade County goes the honor of 
having taken first prize in every- 
thing she entered. This county’s ex- 
hibit took blue ribbons on citrus, 
fruits other than citrus, vegetables, 
and horticulture. Its horticulture ex- 
hibit, in the form of a tropical gar- 
den, attracted interested attention. 
It was made of coral rock, with a 
setting of tropical plants. Dade’s 
vegetable exhibit contained 41 dif- 
ferents varieties of vegetables. A- 
mong them were corn, pepper, 
squash, potatoes, endive, okra, beans, 
spinach, radish, beets, lima beans, 
cucumbers, onions, English peas, 
eggplant, cabbage, ginger, tropical 
watermelon from Peru, carrots, peas, 
turnip, and pumpkin. 

Duval, the home county of the 
fair, had a large exhibit and a good 
one as usual. A dairy products exhib- 
it was put on by the Duval Dairy 
Association. The poultry exhibit pro- 
claimed that there is money in broil- 
ers from November to April, and 
showed some model poultry houses. 
The exhibit contained a fine showing 
of cane and syrup, pumpkins, seeds, 
potatoes, corn, dasheens, pecans, vel- 
vet beans, sweet potatoes, citrus, 
bulbs, meat, and vegetables, An in- 
teresting part of the exhibit was that 
of a loom for weaving rugs from old 
rags. Demonstrations were given in 
this. 

The Nassau County exhibit made 
a splendid showing of canned goods, 
vegetables, dasheens, corn and meal, 
peanuts, hay, grains, sorghums, peas, 
beans, pecans, tung-oil, cane, and 


syrup, millet, and oysters, 

Irish potatoes of course were a 
feature of the Flagler County ex- 
hibit, which took fourth on citrus, 


second on vegetables, and second on 
dairy products. Other features of 
this exhibit were cane, roselle, and 
bulbs. 

Union County took first on cane 
and syrup and meats and meat prod- 
ucts. It had a good exhibit of corn 
and other grains, hay, peanuts, sor- 
ghums, and beans. Clay County had 
a fine exhibit of vegetables, sweet 
potatoes, hay, citrus, canned goods, 
and pecans. The persimmon exhibit 
shown by this county was especially 
noteworthy. Baker County’s exhibit, 
while small, was of excellent quality. 
It consisted mainly of pecans, sweet 
potatoes, peanuts, cane and syrup, 
ornamentals, corn, chops, and meal, 
and cassava. 

The Leon County exhibit, which 
was awarded first prize in the hay, 
grain, and forage’ class, contained 
102 varieties of forage, 92 varieties 
of grain, and 36 varieties of hay. A 
feature of the Leon exhibit was a 
display of 3,000 pounds of water- 
melon seed which had been grown by 
one man. An excellent canning dis- 
play was another feature of this ex- 
hibit. 

Gadsden County’s exhibit showed 
tobacco, from seed to cigar. A model 
curing barn, a bale of cured tobacco, 
seed, growing plants, leaves of cur- 
ed tobacco, and cigars were display- 
ed. This county took the blue ribbon 
on its splendid exhibit of canned 
products. Vegetables, pecans, meats, 
hay, fullers earth, and cane and syr- 
up were other interesting features 
os this exhibit. A sweet potato weigh- 
ing 1742 pounds was shown, 

Jefferson County, the home of the 
paper shell pecan, again advertised 
itself as a pecan and dairy county 
by taking first on pecans and dairy 
products. Its exhibit contained rice, 
sorghum, shallu, hays, grains, forage 
crops, peanuts, meats, vegetables, 
honen, potatoes, tobacco, cane, and 
Satsumas, 

Santa Rosa County presented a 
splendid showing of hay, grains, and 
forage, as well as Satsumas, canned 
goods, pecans, etc. Blueberries were 
shown in glass jars. 

Madison, the “hog and hominy” 
county, showed a variety of good 
products, including cane, sorghum, 





hays, grains, vegetables, pecans, 
pumpkins, soybeans, peanuts, cotton, 
tobacco, cowpeas, and meats. 

The State Department of Game 
and Fresh Water Fish had one of the 
most interesting exhibits at the 
State Fair. It contained a live dis- 
play of a number of different kinds 
of fish, and told of the open season, 
smallest size, and bag limits of them. 
A number of hides of wild animals 
adorned the rustic office hut in the 
center, and some live game animals 
were on display. Pictures and stuffed 
specimens of a great number of birds 


which’ benefit truck crops were 
shown. 

The exhibits put on by the State 
Home Demonstration Department 


and the Boys’ Club Department were 
educational and interesting. In the 
home demonstration garden, placard 
representations of a number of dif- 
ferent vegetables called attention to 
the value of a home garden. Dresses 
made from feed or flour sacks, hats, 
rugs, and baskets made by club girls 
and women were shown.-Three white 
rats were used to give a nutrition 
demonstration. One had been raised 
on ordinary foods, except milk and 
vegetables. It weighed 84 grams. 
Another, raised on ordinary foods, 
including milk, weighed 112 grams. 
The third, raised on ordinary foods, 
including both milk and green vege- 
tables, weighed 128 grams. They 
were all three the same age and out 
of the same litter. 

The poultry show, which contained 
over 2,000 birds, was of a superior 
quality. Competition among the ex- 
hibitors was keen, with a large num- 
ber of exceptionally good birds on 
hand. 

The club pig show was the largest 
in the history of the fair, which has 
been having big club pig shows for 
years. The cattle exhibit was not ex- 
ceptionally large, but contained a 
number of fine animals. 


Northern and Western Florida is 
especially adapted to the production 
of satsumas. If you want to get bet- 
ter acquainted with this fruit, send a 
postal card to Agricultural Extension 
Division at Gainesville, asking for 
bulletin 41, 
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Fertilization 


During the next several issues a 
general discussion of grove fertiliz- 
ing will appear. No attempt is made 
to have it complete, but the endeav- 
or is to bring out why and how we 
fertilize and a few conclusions that 
past experience has made apparent. 

The object sought in fruit produc- 
tion is, first, economical production. 
Second, consistent crops year after 
year. It is good business to keep the 
individual tree in a condition to pro- 
duce fruit year after year with as 
few light crop years as is consistent 
with that particular variety. It is ex- 
ceedingly poor business to waste 
money and labor in the performance 
of any grove operation at any time 
that could be omitted. On the whole, 
however, the growers sins have been 
those of omission rather than com- 
mission, and more often than not a 
lew yielding grove simply reflects the 
attitude of mind of an owner who re- 
fuses to “do his stuff”. The dividend 
checks he receives for his fruit, small 
as it is, represents more than he 
earned, 

Any discussion of such a complex 
problem is bound to be always fruit- 
less unless one is willing in his own 
mind to follow the same method of 
approach and use the same definition 
of terms as is used by the originator 
of a discussion. Even then it is very 
easy to slip into a conclusion based 
entirely on insufficient evidence or a 
state of mind, to overlook factors 
and, alas, use poor judgment in in- 
terpreting plain facts. A statement 
made for field use that is not based 
on actual trial and result evidence 
repeated several times is always open 
to criticism and often to a complete 
refutation later in the game. If one 
can persuade his own citrus grove 
and other groves as well to abide by 
his decisions and govern itself by his 
statements of what it should do, one 
has an unanswerable argument that 
is of value to all the industry. After 
all, just a little of that ability is what 
counts in fruit production. Of such 
indefinite knowledge as is secured 
from this trial and result method 
meager and illfounded as it is, a 
whole industry was built and contin- 
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ues to grow. We cannot do any bet- 
ter until many fundamental facts 
of plant chemistry itself and soil 
chemistry and soil bacteriology have 
been unearthed. Sometime we may 
understand why too much available 
ammonia reacts harmfully on a cit- 
rus tree and why several lines of 
treatment including that of using 
bluestone (copper sulphate), enables 
the tree to correct the harmful ef- 
fect. At present this is only one of 
many disjointed facts which we can 
use, but we can give no known rea- 
son why this is so. When we can give 
the real reason we can reasonably 
expect to do many things with a cit- 
rus grove not possible today, yet we 
have made substantial progress with- 
out them and actyally built an in- 
dustry. 

Fertilizing is the most important 
and the most expensive part of the 
whole grove operation of producing 
fruit. 

In fertilizing we are faced with a 
lack of fundamental knowledge of 
plant action, which is a first essen- 
tial to intelligent discussion. And we 
are faced with a lack of action and 
reaction knowledge of the materials 
we use on a grove which is the sec- 
ord necessity to an intelligent dis- 
cussion. All we have done is to un- 
earth a few facts of action and re- 
action on which we have stumbled 
and the rest is a progress report on 
other incidents which may later be- 
come facts and subject to general ap- 
plication. 


Today one may well ask what are 
fertilizers. No longer can we accept 
the definition of our grandmothers 
that manure is the only thing to grow 
plants. Here at least chemistry has 
opened a door of wonderful possibil- 
ities and given us many materials 
which plants can absorb directly thru 
their root systems and make use of. 
With a plant, the soil in which its 
roots feed may be considered its 
stomach, digesting and making avail- 
able the various materials it may con- 
tain. The small rootlets act as the 
absorbing lining of the digestive tract 
and quickly pick up for the use of 
the plant any material in a sufficient- 
ly dilute solution to be absorbed. 


cussion or criticism will be welcomed. 
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Any material that can be absorbed 
affects the plant. Let us place in our 
list of fertilizers all of these mater- 
ials which are now available for grove 
use. 

If fertilizing is entirely neglected 
a whole grove can actually starve to 
death in a short time, leaving only a 
few dead stubs of what was once a 
beautiful and profitable property. If 
it is partly neglected the half-fed 
trees simply quit bearing profitable 
crops. If wrong amounts of the differ- 
ent fertilizer materials available are 
used, the result may be coarse fruit, 
poor quality fruit, small fruit, light 
crop or no crop, leaf or bud injury 
resulting in lack of tree growth, 
frenching, serious dieback, or actual 
dying of portions of the tree, Yet 
with all of these dire possibilities con- 
fronting it the citrus tree is the stead- 
iest and one of the heaviest of fruit 
bearers year after year just so long 
as it is given a fair show to do its 
part. It will stand dry weather and 
wet weather and still bear fruit; it 
will withstand sever frosts that cause 
serious injury to any wrongly fertil- 
ized grove, but to prove profitable it 
must have good fertilizer. 

It has long been admitted that cer- 
tain few materials when applied as 
fertilizers give wonderfully good re- 
sults. Because of their extensive use 
manures have come to be consid- 
ered by many as the only thing nec- 
essary for growing crops and in the 
minds of most growers they have 
been considered as something separ- 
ate and distinct from fertilizers. 
Most crops can be grown with man- 
ure and its application is, when prop- 
erly done, admittedly beneficial, but 
manure represents a cost the same as 
any other material when used on a 
grove or for growing crops. If the 
manure cost is excessive for the re- 
sult it will give, some other material 
might be used that would be cheaper 
and more effective when compared on 
a unit basis. 

When used with citrus, manures 
are found to be deficient in phosphor- 
us and potash and they are lacking at 
times in the nitrate effect desired 
and at other times they will over- 
stimulate. They will not seriously 
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over-balance a grove if their use is 
continued. They must therefore be 
balanced up with those materials on 
which they are short. With many 
other crops this deficiency in availa- 
bility is not serious or even notice- 
able. 

In response to plant needs we have 
gradually added to our short list of 
manures used as fertilizer materials, 
not only organic materials such as 
castor pomace but a constantly grow- 
ing list of chemicals as well. 

Here is a list of the main organic 
materials with their average analy- 
sis that are available and in common 
use today with a recent cost esti- 
mate: 





Average 

Nitrate 
Gaetan weniene a bt | @ 
Sheep manure —— ieeadeas~ ae 
Goat manure __ 1% 
Cottoh seed —._ 6 
Tobacco stems ___. 2 
Peruvian guano — ~~ 20 
} - ye ee 10 
Ground rawbone 4 
Ground steamed bone - 1% 
Tankage high ~—_ 8 8 
TPE. SONI . cccnccscinsinaaeion: 16 
OO EEE ETO TEIES ie 


Hardwood ashes ~~... 


Among the chemicals we have a 
list that is only partly available in 
United States markets today but that 
will become more common as we 
learn how to use them and as manu- 
facturing facilities become better es- 
tablished. 

The more common chemicals are 
as follows: 
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sorption. There is little data avail- 
able on the combinations of phos- 
phorus and potash that may be ab- 
sorbed and there is very little data 
available on other chemicals that may 
be used profitably in plant work. 
Inquiries 

We have again received an inquiry 
asking specific questions which were 
not entirely covered in our reply to 
Mr. Gartner last month, so we are 
answering Mr. Currey’s letter from 
Pottstown, Pa., somewhat briefly. 

Question No. 1: There have been 
so many analysis made of Florida 
soil, all running approximately the 
same, that they are no longer consid- 
ered necessary. Any experienced 


Average 


Average Average cost per 
Phosphorus h i 


Potas ton Retail 
0 $ 30.00 
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grower can tell the suitability of 
soils for citrus purposes by their ap- 
pearance, location and amount and 
kind of growth on adjacent areas. 
Where ever the selection may be, 
complete fertilizing is required, even 
from the beginning, excepting only, 
occasional young groves on low ham- 
mock lands. 


s Am. Ph. Pot. Cost per ton 
Se OO ONO ice cecttnctesctetinreecntttenenenn a a 0 0 $ 66.00 
Nitrate of Soda — 0 0 70.00 
Sulphate of potash — 0 48 57.00 
Sulphate of potaash magnesia 0 0 43.00 
sume of potash —— 0 48 44.00 
NE 4 innttaiiciintnvbaat 0 14 20.00 
Acid” phosphate — 16 0 17.00 
Double super-phosphate 48 0 32.00 
Nitrate of line, (not used on \ citrus) 80.0 
Nitrate of potash L adhctesibapanepceibcipeeadl 0 12 100.00 
ND 5 aeciisnctetcrteiiciicinnneniapatitag elicits tieipeeniailaien — 0 0 125.00 
ee ae OO 0 0 


There seems to be no doubht that 
organic materials of whatever nature 
MUST be. broken down or changed 
from the original state in which they 
are applied before the plant can ‘use 
them to best advantage. This break- 
ing down is partly chemical though 
probably largely bacterial. The soil 
ekanges caused by bacteria are so 
promising that an immense field is 
offered for investigation and possible 
results, This field of investigation has 
been and continues to be much neg- 
lected. 

There is less reason to feel that 
chemicals MUST go through any 
change whatever before at least a 
part of the material becomes avail- 
able. Too little is known regarding 
the absorptive properties of citrus 
rootlets, for example, for us to as- 
sume that they absorb only a nitrate 
form of fertilizer and conclude there- 
from that sulphate of ammonia must 
be transformed in the soil before ab- 


Question No. 2: The varieties of 
fruit offered today are all good and 
are best selected because of their a- 
daptability to a particular location, 
and after that, the maturity period 
of the variety can be the deciding 
factor. The earliest fruit may be ship- 
ped in June and July and the latest 
in September and October. 

Question No. 3: The planting dis- 
tance of groves has had considerable 
discussion. The greatest number of 
plantings have been made on 25 ft. 
squares, requiring about 79 trees to 
the acre. A very satisfactory plant- 
ing that is becoming more common is 
15 x 30, thus doubling the yield per 
acre during the first few years of 
bearing, and this method also leaves 
an aisleway between the tree rows 
for the accomodation.of all working 
tools and implements and ‘does not 
become crowded as will the 25 x 25 
planting. 

Tangerine and Kings being small- 
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er trees, are more often planted clos- 
er than oranges and grapefruit. 20 x 
25 seems to be very satisfactory for 
these varieties. 

The older the stock up to an age 
of approximately 4 or 5 years, the 
quicker the grove can be made. How- 
ever, on an average a two-year stock 
is extremely satisfactory. If well 
grown a tree of this age is extreme- 
ly low priced at sixty cents, under 
present conditions. 

Question No. 4: Hammock lands 
can rarely be cleared for less than 
$75.00 per acre. The higher land can 
often be cleared satisfactory for as 
low as $35.00. The cleared land can 
be planted immediately, though 
legume cover crops planted and plow- 
ed under during the previous season 
are always an immense help in start- 
ing the grove. A planting cost of ten 
cents per tree may be considered 
ample under rather difficult condi- 
tions. Excessively low cost, however, 
usually means poor planting, but the 
individual grove location is always 
the deciding factor in such cases. 

Question No. 5: It seems entirely 
feasible to apply fertilizer after the 
tree has been planted and begun to 
grow, at which time a quickly avail- 
able nitrate fertilizer is used at the 
rate of not less than one pound per 
tree. The growing formulas as sup- 
plied by reputable fertilizer concerns 
are generally satisfactory for this 
purpose. 

Question No. 6: Comparatively 
little pruning is ever necessary with 
citrus groves, In the first few years 
it can usually be restricted to the re- 
moval of those sprouts appearing 
within an inch or two of the bud 
union. There seems to be nothing to 
recommend high-heading except the 
personal desire of the owner. There 
is plenty of data to show that high- 
heading trees are more difficult to 
grow and bring into bearing quickly. 

Spraying is occasionally necessary 
with young groves because of infes- 
tations of purple scale and occas- 
ionally Florida red scale and more 
rarely other insects, Up until such a 
time as bright fruit is an object, an 
oil emulsion is the only spray requir- 
ed. Its application should not run 
over two cents a gallon, plus the cost 
of material and many growers have 
been able to reduce this item. Older 
groves can be sprayed much more 
economically than younger groves. 
Don’t spray unless it is necessary. 

Question No. 7: Labor costs vary 
from year to year and from season 
to season. With properties sufficjent- 
ly large for a resident caretaker the 
cost is on the monthly basis. With 
smaller properties the cost of from 


Continued on page 26 
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GROVE CALENDAR FOR DECEMBER 
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Timely Suggestions For Grove Work 
During the Present Month 





Set trees from nursery to grove. 

Be sure to head back planted trees to 
from 14 to 16 inches. 

Bank trees well as soon as planted. 

_ Spray peaches, pears and plums with 
lime-sulphur (1 to 8) to kill San Jose scale. |- 
Pick.up and burn all pecans twigs cut 

off by girdlers. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 





The Citrus Leaf, a monthly publi- 

cation established seven years ago by 

J. G. Grossenbacher and since pub- 

lished by him at Apopka, Florida, has 

been purchased by Associated Publi- 

cations Corporation and beginning 

: ~ with the December issue is merged in 

..; The Citrus Industry. 

_.- Subscription lists and advertising 

. contracts of The Citrus Leaf are trans- 
ferred to The Citrus Industry. 

The merging of The Citrus Leaf in 

The Citrus Industry gives the latter 

publication the distinction of being 
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the only commercial publication east 
of California which is devoted exclu- 
sively to the growing and marketing 
of citrus fruits. 

This merger enables The Citrus In- 
dustry to offer its advertisers an even 
more complete coverage of the citrus 
field than heretofore and its readers 
a more complete and comprehensive 
discussion of timely citrus topics. 


SUPPORT THE CLEARING HOUSE 


a \ vay 

At last it appears that the prolonged effort 
of Florida citrus interests to organize a Citrus 
Clearing House is on the road to successful 
achievement. The recent action of the Fruit- 
men’s Club at a meeting in Orlando in unani- 
mously accepting the outline of a charter and 
by-laws of the Clearing House Committee 
seems to give assurance of early operation of 
the Clearing House Plan. All that now remains 
to be done is the unravelling of any possible 
technicalities in the plan as formulated, and 
an array of legal talent is now engaged in this 
work. 

In accepting the Clearing House as official 
organization of Florida shippers of citrus 
fruits, the Fruitmen’s Club, which for many 
years has functioned as the business organiza- 
tion of growers and shippers, is to be disband- 
ed, and its work taken over by the Clearing 
House. 

While it is probable that the Clearing House 
as organized will not at once solve all the prob- 
lems of Florida growers and shippers; while it 
is probable that experience may show where 
certain modification, certain alterations, certain 
additions may be of advantage, the fact remains 
that the Clearing House plan as submitted by 
the committee and unanimously adopted by the 
members in attendance at the Orlando meeting, 
offers greater promise of success than any oth- 
er suggestion which has ever been submitted to 
Florida growers and shippers. As such, it is de- 
serving of the unqualified and undivided sup- 
port of all growers and shippers and of all in- 
terests allied with the citrus industry. There 
should be neither active opposition nor passive 
support. Every interest should give the plan en- 
thusiastic and loyal support. 

Now that a plan has been adopted which 
seems to promise the early solution of the most 
vital of the marketing problems, and eventual- 
ly the solution of many other of the growers’ 
and shippers’ problems, it is to be hoped that 
the Clearing House may be permitted to work 
out those problems unhampered by antagonis- 
tic efforts on the part of those whose only in- 
terest in the industry is chimerical or philan- 
thropic. The Citrus industry is a business, and a 
rather complicated business. Its problems can 
be solved only through the application of busi- 
ness methods. This is exactly what the Clear- 
ing House. is designed to do. Let’s get behind 
the movement, give it a push—and a chance to 
demonstrate its efficiency. 

If time and experience demonstrate that the 
original plan needs revision or amendment, the 
men so vitally interested in the industry and its 
welfare may well be trusted to revise or amend 
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as the needs may require. But until the need of 
such amendment or revision has been made 
clear, doubters, if there be such, should keep 
hands off and give the plan a chance. 
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y With this issue The Citrus Industry closes 
its eighth year of publication as an exclusive, 
specialized citrus publication. 

Established with the avowed intention of be- 
ing “representative of every interest, but rep- 
resenting no special interest,’’ The Citrus In- 
dustry has persistently and painstakingly hew- 
ed close to that originally expressed line of en- 
deavor. To the conscientious adherence to this 
principle, The Citrus Industry believes that it 
owes its present position of confidence in the 
minds of citrus growers and others primarily 
concerned in the industry. That there have been 
times when this policy might have been aban- 
doned, or at least modified, to the temporary 
advantage of the publication, is true, but keep- 
ing ever in mind the primary reason for its ex- 
istence The Citrus Industry has gone steadily 
forward in pursuit of its original policy. 

There has been nothing phenominal nor spec- 
tacular in the growth and development of The 
Citrus Industry; but there has never been at 
any time any cessation of growth, no hint of 
retrogression. Each year has brought to the 
publication new friends, new patrons, an ever 
increasing list of readers and a constantly 
growing clientele of advertisers. And with it 
all, there has been ever the material manifesta- 
tion of confidence on the part of growers and 
allied interests—and this has been no small 
part of the reward of those who have devoted 
their efferts to the making of a magazine which 
would at all times keep faith with its readers 
along the line of its initial promise. 

At the close of its eighth year, The Citrus In- 
dustry can but promise to continue along the 
same lines which it has pursued in the past. 





EIGHT YEARS OLD 





THE PRICE OF GRAPEFRUIT 





The following editorial from the Orlando’ 
Reporter-Star of November 24 is respectfully 
submitted to the attention of Florida hotel and 
restaurant men, who during the course of a re- 
cent series of District meetings sought ways and 
means of popularizing Florida citrus fruits: 

“Complaint has been lodged with the direct- 
ors of the chamber of commerce about the price 
charged for grapefruit by some of the local 
restaurants and hotels. If the report is true 
(and it comes from responsible citizens) the 
complaint is well founded. 

“When local caterers charge more for a serv- 
ing of grapefruit than is charged by the best 
caterers of New York and Washington, they are 
charging too much; they thereby do the patron 
an injustice and they injure the citrus indus- 
try by discouraging consumption. It is a short- 
sighted policy and one that is not calculated to 
build good will with the public. 

“When W. O. Cantrell was overseas attend- 
ing the Legion convention he bought a Blue 
Goose grapefruit at a restaurant in Frankfort- 
on-the-Main for 27 cents. He would have paid 
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Thirteen 
30 cents for that same grapefruit at some of the 


eating places right here in Orlando. No caterer 


can afford to make this record for himself of 
community in which he operates. 
here is a double significance attached to 


the éxperience of Mr. Cantrell. First, it empha- 


sizes the value of packing ‘and shipping fruit 
under a brand or trade name where business 
pride and reputation are put into every wrap- 
per that goes into a box and thereby populariz- 
ing the fruit and building for it a wider and per- 
manent market. And secondly, the joy that an 
American gets from finding American products 
in foreign markets. 

A Florida man who spent the last summer in 
Canada tells of the joy he got one day when he 
found it possible to buy“Florida Sealedsweets ;” 
and another tells of buying oranges in St. Paul 
that had the name of Dr. P. Phillips stamped 
on them. This indicates pretty clearly what a 
wide market Florida citrus growers are supply- 
ing, and how marketing agencies are trying to 
popularize the market by specializing in good 
fruit properly packed and protected by the 
backing of the name of the shipper. 

“If Florida caterers are loyal to the state and 
are interested in building up the state’s chief 
industry, they will serve fruit at such reason- 
able prices as that they will encourage con- 
sumption. There is little trouble in serving or- 
anges and grapefruit and they can be served at 
a reasonable price and yet leave a living 
profit.” 


FANCY OR RUSSETS? ‘“” 





What kind of citrus fruit are you raising, 
fancy or russets? And why? 

In New York auction markets on Monday 
December 5, the range on Florida oranges was 
$5.25, the range on Florida grapefruit was even 
greater—$6.05. 

These figures represent the difference which 
buyers were willing to pay as between off- 
grade and off-color fruit and fruit of finer qual- 
ity and appearance. 

Any grower can produce fancy oranges for 
less than the difference of $5.25 per box be- 
tween fancy and russets, or fancy grapefruit 
for less than the difference of $6.05 between 
fancy and off-color fruit. As a mater of fact the 
difference between the cost of producing fancy 
and off-grade or off-color fruit is really but a 
few cents per box. But for the fact that the cit- 
rus crop is exceedingly short this season, off- 
color fruit would be selling for even less than 
now. 

This being true, and it is true, why is not a 
larger percentage of the fruit grown in Florida 
of the fancy and bright grades? This is a prob- 
lem which no manner of marketing efficiency 
can solve, but one which the growers them- 
selves must face and which they alone can 
solve. Until a greater share of Florida’s citrus 
fruits rank in the higher grades, the industry 
will never bring to the state its proper share of 
the money spent for citrus fruits, nor will Flor- 
ida fruit attain the rank which it should among 
the citrus fruits of the world. 
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Fourteen 


There is a type of man who is just 
naturally a suburbanite. Doing bus- 
iness in New York he naturally 
gravitates to living over on Long Is- 
land or out in The Oranges or fur- 
ther away. Put him into Chicago and 
soon you'll find his residence in Oak 
Park or up Winnetka way or in one 
or another suburb. As the world’s 
champion suburbanite we rise to 
nominate J. G. Grossenbacher, our 
well and widely known Florida bug- 
ologist. With his business headquart- 
ers in Apopka he needs must go and 
establish his living quarters four 
miles away in Plymouth. The nomi- 
nations are closed; and we will now 
instruct the secretary to cast our un- 
animous ballot for J. G. Grossen- 
bacher. 





A number of Florida editors re- 
cently seem to be following these 
Impressions, and have reprinted some 
te the renown and elevation of the 
personages dealt with. That has start- 
ed us thinking. We know a lot of in- 
timate things, both gratifying and 
horrifying, concerning citrus folks 
from Everglade to Green Cove 
Springs and from Titusville to Hom- 
osassa. Up to now we have confined 
ourselves to writing of the gratify- 
ing things; but should we necessari- 
ly do so? Some of the others would 
make most interesting reading, and 
are lots funnier than the gratifying 
kind. For instance, that one about 
the time that Virgil Lanier and Mike 
Dorsett— But we’ll save that for 
right now. Moral: Advertise, broth- 
ers, advertise! 





Our friend A. E. Cline of Alta- 
monte Springs, who has a wide circle 
of acquaintances among the mem- 
bers of the Horticultural Society, 
was recently elected president of the 
Florida Florists Association at ‘its 
Miami meeting. At Miami Beach they 
presented him with the key to the 
city. It’s a handsome solid-goldplat- 
ed key, about ten inches long. Looks 
like an old-fashioned livery stable 
key, but all dolled up with inscrip- 
tions and the coat of arms of the 
city, and enclosed in an ornamental 
satin-lined box. Those fellows down. 
the lower East Coast are certainly 
full of ideas, and are rather accus- 
tomed to doing things thoroughly. in 
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IMPRESSIONS 


By The Impressionist 


this instance they drag in the adver- 
tising idea rather cleverly, Embed- 
ded into one side of the shank of the 
key is a cute but practical thermom- 
eter, which is generally held to hold 
a significance as far as that section 
of Florida is concerned. 





A. R. (Pat) Bogue, vice-president 
of Chase & Co. took his vacation in 
the early Fall this year and spent it 
out in his native state of Kansas. He 
is back, full of pep and looking fine. 
However, we wonder if the story go- 
ing around in the residential dis- 
trict in Orlando where Mr. and Mrs. 
Bogue live has any foundation in 
fact. We are wondering if it is true 
that in order to go to sleep since 
their return they find it necessary to 
turn on an electric fan upon a bunch 
of dried palmetto leaves in one cvurn- 
er of their room, so they can “hear 
the wind blowing.” 





In getting about among the grow- 
ers in a number of sections during 
the past month it has been interest- 
ing to listen to some of the discus- 
sions anent the proposed Clearing 
House. There seems to be a consid- 
erable division of opinion; and plenty 
of evidence that the matter has had 
considerable thought from many of 
the older growers. Most interesting 
is the question of whether that Clear- 
ing House shall be in strict accord- 
ance with the Capper-Volstead Act or 
shall be otherwise organized. There 
is a good bit of talk concerning this 
same Capper-Volstead Act, with a 
free confession, however, upon the 
part of many concerning their ignor- 
ance as to just what it contains. That 
a hard and fast organization under 
its terms will permit growers to bor- 
row Government money is generally 
accepted as true. Some growers fav- 
or a Capper-Volstead Act organiza- 
tion for that reason. Others are op- 
posed for precisely that reason, hold- 
ing that a too free borrowing power 
will not be good for the industry. 
This school of thought evidently 


. holds that less borrowing upon citrus 


crops and groves would be beneficial 
all ’round rather than more borrow- 
ing ahead of returns upon the same 
crops. After listening to a number 
of well posted growers in expression 
of their opinions, our impression is 
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that there is a good bit of meat in 
the discussions; and that the subject 
is one which merits careful consid- 
eration, Our further impression is 
that the growers have given much 
more thought to this phase of the 
proposed undertaking than have the 
majority of marketing men with 
whom we have had contact recently. 





The late G. Harold Powell, for ap- 
proximately twenty years general 
manager of the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange, the one foremost 
successful farmers’ cooperative mar- 
keting organization in the United 
States and the longest lived under- 
taking of the sort in this country, 
was a very canny man. He would 
give a ready answer to almost any 
question propounded to him; but 
some of his answers were worthy of 
the once well known Delphian 
Oracle. Recent discussion of possible 
price-fixing activities in Florida 
brings to mind an utterance on the 
subject a few years ago by Mr. Pow- 
ell. It was in the course of an agri- 
cultural conference in Washington. 
There had been considerable talk a- 
bout possible price-fixing on farm- 
ers’ products, with Mr. Powell an in- 
terested but oppressively silent list- 
ener. Suddenly a high Government 
official shot a question: 

“Mr. Powell, what is your opinion 
of price-fixing?” And right back 
came the answer: 

“Oh, price-fixing is O. K., if you 
guess right.” 





These lines are written on Novem- 
ber 30. Tomorrow the lid will be off 
insofar as relates to testing Florida 
citrus fruits for maturity. We wond- 
er what will happen. If every grow- 
er insists upon rushing his fruit out 
in the following ten days the chances 
are that just about the time this ap- 
pears in print the markets will be in 
their, for this time of year, usual 
slump. With a little restraint, on 
the other hand, the markets should 
be holding up excellently. To para- 


phrase the almanac man, this seems . 


to be the only “danger period” in 
sight for this season. Once it is past, 
this should be a season that ‘will be 
remembered as.a blaze of glory when 
prices ‘are ¢ongidered. 

Continued on page 26 
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The value of the fullest market in- 
formation in ascertaining the true 


worth of fruit was demonstrated 
somewhat startlingly during the lat- 
ter half of November by the consid- 
erable variation in prices of Florida 
oranges and grapefruit as quoted in 
many markets by different Florida 
shippers. ° 

The American Fruit Growers Inc., 
maintaining as it does the largest 
and most widespread sales force of 
any organization selling Florida cit- 
rus fruits, rather naturally was, in 
possession of information which gave 
a true line on the existent demand 
from all the consuming centers. for 
Florida citrus fruits. Due to the nat- 
ure of the organization it likewise 
was in possession of authoritative in- 
formation concerning the crop and 
shipments from citrus producing 
areas outside of Florida, and thus 
was in its usual exceptional position 
to judge demand with relation to 
possible supplies. 

In consequence Salesmanager C. 
N. Williams of the Orlando Division 
of the American Fruit Growers Inc. 
was able to feel out the markets and 
accurately ascertain the prices at 
which fruit could be sold, and still 
move out into consumption rapidly. 

This was not possible, very evi- 
dently, to shippers serving a relative- 
ly small number of markets or not 
equipped with complete information 
concerning supplies of all citrus 
fruits, and apples and deciduous 
fruits which were still in the mar- 
kets. 

After Mr. Williams and his force 
had succeedéd in getting the price 
of Florida oranges steadily upward 
until they had reached a level of five 
dollars per box f. o. b. packing house 
for brands under the Blue Goose 
trademark, and four dollars and fifty 
cents per box for brands under the 
AFG trademark, there were plentiful 
offerings of Florida oranges of Gov- 
ernment “U. S. No. 1” grade at 
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PLANS COMPLETE FOR 
SEASON’S ADVERTISING 


i 





The advertising department of the 
American Fruit Growers Inc. has 
completed plans for this season’s ad- 
vertising. Some outstanding features 
of copy appeal are hinted at which 
will serve to distinguish Blue Goose 
and AFG citrus fruits particularly 
in their appeal to the consuming pub- 
lic, 

Last season’s newspaper copy was 
pronounced by experts one of the 
outstanding achievements in fresh 
fruit advertising, coming in for con- 
siderable space and comment in pub- 
lications of the advertising world. It 
is believed that this season’s copy 
appeal also will be rather exception- 
al. 

In accordance with its long estab- 
lished policy, advertising this season 
will be chiefly in newspapers publish- 
ed at centers where Blue Goose and 
AFG citrus fruits are at that time 
available in quantity, in order to ob- 
tain the fullest value of the adver- 
tising. This will be supplemented by 
very liberal use of handsomely litho- 
graphed dealer helps, and a limited 
use of posters for “flash” appearance 
at times when Blue Goose and AFG 
citrus fruits are very plentiful in the 
vicinity. 

Frank Kirkpatrick advertising 
manager of the American Fruit 
Growers Inc. is in point of contin- 
uous service the oldest advertising 
man handling advertising and promo- 
tion work for any concern market- 
ing perishable foodstuffs. In the or- 
ganization of the .American Fruit 
Growers Inc. he commands unusual 
confidence from all, his standing with 
his own organization being as high as 
it is in the advertising world, which 
it is said is not true of all advertis- 
ing managers. 


$3.50 to $3.75, The fact that such 
offerings were naturally snapped up 
did not seem to mean anything to 
these sellers for they came back a- 
gain with the same quotations as 
Continued on page 2 
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AL 7 
By F. L. Skelly 





To December 1 the markets have 
been very good for citrus. Our own 
results in both auction and private 
sales have been most gratifying -to 
our growers and to us. Our fruit has 
met with great favor, with the trade 
calling for more fruit under our 
brands. There has not been enough 
Blue Goose fruit. 

In the auction markets where 
prices are open records our unusual 
results speak for themselves, partic- 
ularly in New York the largest of all. 
Our f. o. b. sales proportionately 
have been just as satisfactory. 

Crops are picking out shorter than 
estimated; dry weather has held down 
sizes, and with some dropping there 
is today no doubt the Florida crop is 
shorter than anyone anticipated. 
Growers with fairly good fruit need 
not worry but that good prices will 
prevail from December 15 to the end 
of the season. 

California has started shipping 
navels, running heavily to 126s and 
150s. Central and Northern Califor- 
nia are estimated to have about 4,- 
800 cars, the heavier supply coming 
later from Southern California. With 
the shortage of apples and high 
prices prevailing on all fruits, there 
is every indication this should be one 
of the most favorable seasons of all 
times for Florida. 

Florida marketing operations have 
been excellent. Supply has not gone 
forward in excess of demand, and 
net returns on the whole have been 
highly satisfactory. In fact, in spite 
of the talk indulged in freely, rec- 
ords show that owners of good com- 
mercial groves in Florida have realiz- 
ed handsome profits over the past 
several years. Careless talk of “dis- 
aster” is to be regretted. It has re- 
duced average grove prices, whereas 
the true value of Florida groves to- 
day actually is greater than ever be- 

Continued on page 3 
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GRATIFYING 





The excellent spirit manifested at 
the meeting of the Fruitman’s Club 
in Orlando on November 25, when 
the proposed charter and by-laws for 
the Florida Clearing House were up 
for approval, could hardly fail to be 
gratifying to any who held the in- 
terests of the citrus industry of Flor- 
ida at heart, 

Here were gathered together rep- 
resentatives of the somewhat diverse 
interests controlling something like 
seventy per cent of the citrus ton- 
nage of Florida. They were gathered 
for the purpose of forwarding an 
undertaking for the benefit of the 
industry as a whole, the entire mean- 
ing of which is mutual benefit and 
mutual helpfulness with a spirit 
which is nothing if not altruistic. 

There was nothing which savored 
of gag rule. Instead the documents 
were read paragraph by paragraph 
and discussion was the freest. Yet 
there was no effort at any time upon 
the part of any one to seek refuge in 
technicalities nor any attempt to side- 
track full consideration of each and 
all of the important points involved. 

There are numerous persons out- 
side citrus circles who by their ut- 
terances evidently believe the prin- 
cipal citrus operators of Florida are 
a lot of cut-throat pirates, whose 
energies chiefly are devoted to lay- 
ing traps for, and knifing, each oth- 
er. That is far from the true situa- 
tion; and this particular meeting was 
a most gratifying exemplification of 
not only the willingness but the abil- 


ity to work together which actually 
exists. The splendid spirit of give- 
and-take which from time to time is 
manifested in the undertakings of 
Florida citrus shippers was notable 
upon this occasion. 


MANY CHECKS MAILED 
FOR FREIGHT CLAIMS 





November set almost a new record 
‘for the Orlando offices of the Ameri- 
can Fruit Growers Inc. in the matter 
of collection and payment of freight 
claims. 

During the month between five and 
six hundred checks were mailed to 
growers from the Orlando offices in 
settlement of freight claims collect- 
ed in their behalf, aggregating thous- 
ands of dollars. 

The bulk of these covered ship- 
ments made prior to the close of the 
previous shipping season, claims hav- 
ing been duly filed, and investigations 
by the carriers and negotiations for 
final settlement having been recently 
completed. 


ALLEN WILSON PROMOTED 
IN SALES DEPARTMENT 





Allen. Wilson of the sales depart- 
ment recéntly has been promoted to 
the position of assistant to Sales- 
manager C. N. Williams of the Or- 
lando Division. 

Mr. Wilson began work for the 
American Fruit Growers Inc, in min- 
or capacity, following which he ob- 
tained valuable experience and a 
thorough insight into selling opera- 
tions as a stenographer in the sales 
department, 

He is alert and pleasant, and has 
many friends among the packing 
houses with whom he is in constant 
telephonic communication each day 
in his new psition. 


WIDE RANGE SHOWN 
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their shipments went forward. This 
in face of the fact that the Ameri- 
can Fruit Growers Inc. were “clean- 
ing up the tracks” every night and 
experiencing no difficulty in selling 
all their available supply at the high- 
er prices. 

Mr. Williams points out that it 
must not be assumed such cut-price 
quotations had any sinister intent 
behind them, or that they were part 
of any effort to lower the market 
levels. Rather they were the simple 
result of lack of complete market in- 





formation, and a tendency to believe 
that the visible demand was “too 
_ good to be true.” 

The Fruitman’s Club during the 
term it has functioned has been of 
great value in matters such as this, 
but with the relatively long lapse be- 
tween meetings when members could 
discuss their operations and-air their 
views of market conditions, and its 
very definite legal limitations, its use- 
fulness has necessarily been limited 
even though it brought about condi- 
tions vastly better than existed prior 
to its organization. 

It is for the reason that it will, in 
addition to its other valuable func- 
tions, enable constant and prompt in- 
terchange of market information 
that the formation of the Clearing 
House is so strongly favored in well- 
posted citrus circles. The informa- 
tion gathered by the widespread or- 
ganization of the American Fruit 
Growers Inc. then will be quickly and 
authenticly available to all, as will 
information of value obtained by 
other shippers. The American Fruit 
Growers Inc. officials believe this or- 
ganization will profit by this, be- 
cause, even if the consuming public 
be willing to pay a fair premium for 
fruit under the Blue Goose trade- 
mark because of unusual confidence 
in it, free offerings of Florida citrus 
fruits below the otherwise normal 
market prices for such grades can- 
not fail of being hurtful to the mar- 
kets, particularly whenever supply 
equals or exceeds current demands. 


WINTER HAVEN GROWERS 
HAVE LARGE TONNAGE 





Winter Haven Growers Inc. at 
Winter Haven, whose Belle of Wint- 
er Haven brand under the Blue 
Goose trademark is very widely 
known and widely distributed, are 
reported this season as having a very 
large relative tonnage, when the com- 
parative lightness of the crop in gen- 
eral is considered. 

Up to December first they had 
broken all previous records as to vol- 
ume of shipments to the same time; 
and were just getting to going at full 
speed. 

Thus far this season the fruit from 
Winter Haven Growers Inc. is re- 
ported as giving excellent satisfac- 
tion everywhere it had been distribu- 
ted, with wholesalers coming back 
for more. 

Winter Haven Growers Inc. is one 
of the livest and most aggressive ag- 
gragations of growers upon the pen- 
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insula. They are constantly out to 
make records and break records. The 
high standing of the organization is 
exhibited by the fact that the house 
packs and ships the fruit from num- 
bers of the very finest commercial 
groves in the vicinity of Winter Hav- 
en, which is Florida’s center of cit- 
rus production. 


SATISFACTORY MARKET 

FOR FLORDA CITRUS 

Continued from page 1 

fore. Net returns to Florida citrus 
growers are in excess of the net re- 
turns to citrus growers in any other 
section of the United States over a 
period of years. 

We should put a stop to this care- 
less talk and face the facts. Stress 
should be put on producing better 
fruit in the most economical manner. 
We can expect the public to be guid- 
ed by external appearance. It always 
has and always will be; and we in 
Florida cannot hope to change that 
habit. 

Even Henry Ford found it neces- 
sary recently to spend many millions 
to give the public what it wanted, a 
car which had beauty of appearance 
as well as extreme serviceability. 

In Florida good fruit handled’ by a 
capable marketing organization al- 
ways sells at satisfactory prices. 
Growers with good fruit need not 
worry concerning marketing condi- 
tions. We can cite numerous growers, 
the sale of whose fruit we handle, 
who are receiving handsome returns 
upon their grove investments, 


STRAWN HOUSE OPENS 
FOR SEASONS SHIPPING 





The Strawn Packing House at De 
Leon Springs in Volusia County, op- 
erated by the Estate of Theodore 
Strawn, opened for the season’s ship- 
ping on November 29. It was one of 
the fixed rules of the late Theodore 
Strawn never to ship any other than 
tree-ripened and fully tree-colored 
fruit; and this policy still is being 
rigidly adhered to there. 

The Strawn Bob White brand is 
one of the most famous sold in the 
markets under the Blue Goose trade- 
mark. Year in and year out it meets 
with a demand which makes it prac- 
tically without competition. For those 
who wish to know the real standing 
of Florida fruit in the markets, the 
prices uniformly paid for “Blue 
Goose-Bob White” are likely to be a 
revelation. 

There is nothing to distinguish the 
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soils on which the groves planted by 
the late Theodore Strawn are locat- 
ed from soils on which other groves 
are located; but every: item in con- 
nection with the growing, packing 
and handling of the fruit has been 
carefully studied to try to give the 
consuming public what it has demon- 
strated it wants in citrus fruits. The 
success of the effort may be judged 
by the eagerness with which the fruit 
is taken in certain of the most dis- 
criminating markets at prices .which 
have small relation to the prices paid 
for the general run of citrus fruit. 
The late Theodore Strawn was a 
very modest man, and a keen stud- 
ent. For a long time he was regarded 
as having peculiar ideas on citrus 
subjects by numerous of his neigh- 
bors who could see no reason for his 
exceeding care at every step of pro- 
duction, packing and handling, How- 
ever, as time gave opportunities for 
his theories to prove themselves, and 
the selling connection established 
through the American Fruit Growers 
Inc. enabled ascertaining the true 
value of the fruit as thus packed, as 
exhibited by what the highest type 
dealers are willing to pay-for it, Mr. 
Strawn today is accepted in well in- 
formed citrus circles as having con- 
tributed to the advancement of the 
citrus industry in Florida perhaps 
more strongly than any other one 
man of his time and generation. 


CITRA FRUIT AGAIN 
SETS MARKET PACE 





The Citra Fruit Company, at Cit- 
ra in Marion County, is one of the 
oldest concerns putting up citrus 
fruits in Florida. For years its repu- 
tation for quality of output has been 
established. During the last eight 
seasons its output has been sold by 
the American Fruit Growers Inc., 
and the net returns per box to the 
growers there during this period put 
that organization almost in a class 
by itself. 

The Mocking Bird brand of the 
Citra Fruit Company always stands 
at the very top of fruit sold in the 
markets under the Blue Goose trade- 
mark, which means it commands 
prices which are exceeded by on oth- 
er brand of citrus fruits from Flori- 
da or elsewhere. 

“Blue Goose-Mocking Bird” has 
set a pace for other fruits in the 
New York market, for the last sev- 
eral weeks prior to December 1 con- 
sistently topping the offerings there; 
and generally speaking New York 
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sets the pace in the United States in 
its willingness to pay fancy prices for 
extra good citrus fruits. The extreme 
high prices paid for this output of 
the Citra Packing Company are a 
matter of record because of the fruit 
being handled in a market where all 
prices are a matter of record. How 
the achievements of the Citra Fruit 
Company, and other producers of 
good Florida citrus fruits, can be so 
persistently ignored by those critics 
outside the industry, who have so 
much to say of the industry, remains 
a puzzle to successful Florida grow- 
ers. 


FLORIDA GRAPEFRU!T 
POPULAR IN EUROPE 





Popularity of the Florida grape- 
fruit is evidenced by the experience 
of American Legionaires traveling in 
Continental Europe for the ninth an- 
nual convention in Paris. 

While in Frankfurt, Germany, Or- 
lando members of the Legion found 
large and beautiful grapefruit in per- 
fect condition for sale. The fruit was 
marked with the well known Blue 
Goose label of the American Fruit 
Growers, which has state offices in 
this city. The Orlando boys hurried- 
ly bought a supply of the fruit and 
carried it to the hotel and served it 
to California members of the party. 
The fruit was sweet and tender and 
those from the Pacific state admitted 
Florida: grew the best grapefruit on 
the market. 

The keeper of the market said that 
the demand for Florida grapefruit 
was fast increasing in Germany and 
expressed the opinion that it would 
only be a short time before its sale 
there would be very large. 

Florida grapefruit was also found 
in England where it was served at 
the hotels—Orlando Reporter-Star. 


Great Detective Work 


Dr. Watson Good heavens, 
Holmes! This murder was commit- 
ted with a hatpin. That proves, 
doesn’t it, that a woman is guilty of 
this awful crime? 

Sherlock Holmes— Tut, tut, my 
dear Watson! You are far off the 
track. The hatpin proves that the 
cvrator of some museum has done 
this thing. 


HOW IT’S DONE 
Joe—There’s a man who makes 
things count in this world. 
Dan—wWhat does he do? 
Joe—Makes adding machines. 
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UNIFORMLY 


We Believe- 


We believe— 


That the speedy establishment of the proposed Clearing House is 
the next logical step in the continuing forward progress of the citrus 
industry in Florida. 


That many other shippers are equally sincere in recognizing the 
potential value of the proposed Clearing House. 


That while it may be of small value this season, now is the time to 
set it up and learn how to operate it in the way to be of greatest value 
to the industry in those times when it promises greatest benefit. 


That the Clearing House properly administered should be produc- 
tive of more than sufficient good to justify the additional expense it 
should involve. 


That it will benefit the growers and the Florida industry as a 
whole; and that therefore it must inevitably benefit us. 


That we in Florida may expect to get out of the Clearing House 
benefits directly proportioned to what we put into it. 


That we, therefore, must not feel we need simply “organize” and 
then sit back and wait for results. “Organization” necessarily is only 
the first step; coordinated and continuous action must follow. 


American Fruit Growers Inc. 


Orlando, Florida 


DEPENDABLE QUALITY 
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Early Fruit Maturity 


Robert Prine, Palmetto, Florida, at Meeting of Florida State Horticultural Society 


In a discussion of this kind it is 
well to bear in mind that we are 
dealing with nature and it seems that 
nature has more tricks up her sleeve 
than we can guess. 

In a discussion of the facts that in- 
fluence early maturity of citrus fruit, 
it may be well just here to ask just 
what is mature citrus fruit. Theoret- 
ically fruit is mature when the sceds 
have matured and the fruit is prac- 
tically rotten and the seeds scatter- 
ed so that the plant may reproduce 
itself. This as you know is not the 
state desired in citrus fruit, so the 
question arises what shall we accept 
as a standard for maturity of citrus 
fruit? We will have to accept a com- 
mercial standard of maturity; that 
when the fruit has reached its nor- 
mal size and is pleasing to the palate 
it is commercially mature, 

Taking this as a basis then when 
fruit has reached its full size and is 
edible without much artificial sweet- 
ening it is mature. 

I am going to take it for granted 
that nearly everyone when thinking 
of this subject of early fruit maturi- 
ty has in mind the maturity of early 
grapefruit. 

After some years of observation of 
myself and others, I have come to 
the conclusion that there are a num- 
ber of factors that affect the early 
maturity of fruit. 

I will say the first is habit. I have 
observed that in groves wherer for a 
number of years the fruit has been 
removed early in the season nature 
seems to want to mature the fruit 
earlier. 

But there are other factors close- 
ly aligned with this that I will men- 
tion later. 

Second, I would say that soil types 
play a most important part in fruit 
maturity. It has long been an estab- 
lished fact that hammock soils ripen 
fruit earlier. 

Third, let us not forget that the 
old question of root stocks presents 
itse.f again, for it seems root stocks 
do play a very important part in the 
early maturity of fruit, especially 
grapefruit. We have in mind only the 
earlier varieties of fruit. Root stocks 
play an important part in the ma- 
turity of grapefruit especially re- 
garding the solids in the juice. Sour 
orange, grapefruit and sweet stock 
will produce an earlier matured fruit 
with a much higher Brix reading 
than fruit grown on rough lemon 
stock. Conversely fruit grown on 
rough lemon stock does not have as 


much acid as fruit grown on other 
root stocks mentioned, though in 
other respects the fruit is much the 
same. 

Fourth, climate and general grove 
care are of vital importance. As most 
of the early grapefruit of the state 
is shipped from territory adjacent to 
the coast and on very low lands and 
zs one of these territories happens 
to be Mznatee County it may be op- 
portune just here to state the rea- 
sons that fruit is and has been for 
many years matured earlier here 
than in many other sections of the 
s'ate. As this section is primarily a 
grapefruit producing territory spec- 
ial mention will be made of grape- 
fruit. 

Most of the soil on which grape- 
fruit matures early, of which I have 
had an opportunity.to observe is low, 
very low, some locations being only 
three feet above sea level. It is ham- 
mock soil mixed with oyster or other 
lime shells. It is close to the sea 
coast and it has an abundance of 
moisture, 

As most of the earliest of early 
grapefruit is shipped from Terra 
Ceia Island let us note conditions 
there as to soils and grove culture. 
The soil on this island is hammock 
with a mixture of lime shell, the av- 
erage of the surface of the soil above 
sea level being from three to ten 
feet. These are set quit close togeth- 
er, about one hundred and sometimes 
more to the acre. Also quite a number 
of groves are sub-irrigated. In groves 
not sub-irrigated provision is made 
for irrigating the trees by running 
water on the surface. As it is an easy 
mater to have flowing wells, there is 
artesian water in abundance. I am 
also told that most of the groves are 
from bud wood selected from trees 
that have proven early in maturing. 

Taking for granted that the fruit 
crop has been moved early in the 
fall, say by the first to the tenth of 
November, the grove is immediately 
fertilized, well fertilized, the fertiliz- 
er worked in, the grove well sprayed 
with a clean-up spray, and well 
pruned. If there is not enough mois- 
ture the grove is irrigated sufficiently 
that the trees may begin immediate- 
ly to regain the vitality expended in 
maturing the past season’s crop. It 
may be well to say that this island 
has enjoyed ample protection from 
the cold weather so as to make pos- 
sible constant cultivation during the 


winter months. The natural result is 


that being supplied with liberal food 
and water the tree begins early in 
the spring to bloom. Early blooming 
aids materially in the early maturi- 
ty of fruit. 

During the entire season the trees 
are not allowed to suffer for want of 
fertilizer or moisture. I had quite a 
good showing of bloom this year in 
January and February though most 
of the bloom was later. 

Some growers fertilize two times, 
and others three times during the 
year. However, the last application of 
fertilizer is usually applied not lat- 
er than the first of May and the cul- 
tivation stopped. This gives the tree 
five months in which to mature the 
fruit after the last application of 


fertilizer. 4 
I believe that with the proper soil 
and climatic conditions, different 


fertilizers have different effects on 
fruit though authorities seem to diff- 
er as to the effects. Growers have 
found it expensive to experiment. 

It may be well to mention that 
the grapefruit that is somewhat flat 
in shape seems to mature earlier 
than others. Also that fruit grown 
on rough lemon root stock or fruit 
that is low in solids will not hang on 
the tree long after maturing. 

This has been a source of much 
trouble to growers on Terra Ceia Is- 
land and adjoining lands for the past 
two seasons. The Florida State Ma- 
turity law has set a standard of ma- 
turity for grapefruit with a minimum 
solids of 8.50. numerous tests made 
by various persons will bear out the 
statement that there is a majority of 
the growers that are delayed in ship- 
ping their fruit until after the time 
limit of the law on account of low 
solids, necessitating the moving of 
fruit on a glutted market, owing to 
the fact that the fruit could no: be 
held. 

Is it a fact that grapefruit is not 
mature until it has a total solids of 
8.50? 

I ate grapefruit this forenoon that 
did not have solids of 8.50 and nev- 
er have had, yet no one would say 
that the fruit was not fit for con- 
sumption. I can also truthfully say 
that the fruit has not materially 
changed in taste since last October. 
I contend that grapefruit that has 
the size and juice content and will 
show a ratio of seven to one is ma- 
ture. Our tests have shown that high 
or low solids are determined by the 
kind of rootstock and the character 
of the soil. = 
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Clean Trees Nowy 


To really clean up your grove @ trees” 
sucking scales and other pests their v' 
use Fico-60. 


Sse Fico-60 not only gets these pegs your 
cumulated on the leaves and pieess of 

; for the digestion of the foods taffthe gro 

If Scales are fairly numerous usp as a 


® of soap into the spray tank beffith wat 
] CC O the rate of 1 gal. to 50 gallons 
Don’t be mislead into using oth— becau 
that these materials tend to reding act 


while fish-oil soap not only helfbut aid 
also. 


Your Spring Fell 


Many of the readers of these lines have been following more or less cf plan 
outlined in The Citrus Leaf, and have profited by the suggestions mag to tl 
to offer you “Grossenbacher’s Own” make up of fertilizers at the sam@ton a: 


We are sure this will interest grove owners, and will give you details ijyour 


The John Dra 


Have you heard of the John Deere Tractor 





We are now ready to show this machine ing. It cu’ 
cost in half if you have fifty acres or more. sand hill 
at the same time cut your up-keep to a sm@what yc 
Shall be pleased to give a try-out in your 


Myers Powéays 


We have just unloaded a carload of 14 My@fyers! 
them. They not only look good; but whenfe up an 
goods in regular Myers style you see that yé 





the self-oiling features and simplicity of cqures low 
John Deere Tractor satisfactory service. 


_ Florida Insecticide @rt 
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or Spring Bloom 


trees of the numerous sap- 
ts their vitality thru the winter, 


taithe ground and air. 


ump aS a speader. Pour a quart 
befgith water; last add Fico-60 at 


because it has been found 
ng action of the insecticides, 
1el@but aids as a real killing agent 


“Grossenbacher’s Own” Fertilizers 
Soon Available to the Growers 


. It cuts your grove work 
e.fsand hills on high gear and 
m™ What you are paying now. 


ayers 


yaayers! Wish you could see 
nf up and see it deliver the 


c@ires low up-keep and long, M s Rig No. 120 
yers Spray Rig No. 


any, Apopka, Florida 
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A Great Citrus Development 


Lest some one accuse us of writ- 
ing this article for propaganda pur- 
poses I want to state that it requir- 
ed considerable effort on my part to 
get. Mr. Howey’s permission to put 
it into print. If it smacks of propa- 
ganda it is due to my inability to 
keep it out. 


A little more than two decades ago 
W. J. Howey set foot on Florida soil 
for the first time. He was at once at- 
tracted to the possibilities for mak- 
ing money by cultivating the orange 
and grapefruit. He studied under Dr. 
Ross and Dr. Inman. He gathered all 
the facts then obtainable. He got in- 
to the business and has been in it 
ever since. He has made for himself 
a fortune out of that business—and 
has also made countless others inde- 
pendent for life. 

“I want to know, he asked Dr. 
Ross, “if this is a business where 
the masses may profit by taking part 
in it.” Dr. Ross smiled and answered 
affirmatively. 

Mr. Howey’s work at Star Lake, 
Dundee, Lake Hamilton and Winter 
Haven is now history. He came to 
what is now known as Howey-in-the- 
Hills on a hunting expedition. His ex- 
perienced eye took in the situation 
here among these graceful hills. He 
made a careful and thorough soil 
survey. He bought 102,000 acres. 
This is his last stand. This is his cit- 
rus monument. Now for the Howey 
plan of citrus culture and marketing 
—a plan with 22 years of success- 
ful citrus development behind it. 

(1) We select and plant our own 
seeds for the root system. 

(2) We operate our own nurseries 
here on the property. 

(3) We cultivate our own groves 
by our own organization. 

(4) We pick and pack our own 
fruit by our own employees. 

(5) We operate our own packing 
plants. 

(6) We operate our own grape- 
fruit heart canning plant. 

(7) We operate our own juice bot- 
tling plant. 

(8) We market our own fruit by 
our own marketing organization. 

(9) We sell direct to the consum- 
er th>c ugh our chain of stores. 

(10) We protect our products and 
profits from the seed up. 

You will admit that this is an am- 
bitious program. You will admit that 
it requires much capital and a huge 
organization to see it through suc- 
cessfully. All this is true but 22 years 
engaged in digging out all the 


By Ray A. Frame 


facts pertaining to the cultivation 
and marketing of citrus convinces us 
that it is the only possible plan 
whereby all phases of the business 
may be amply protected. This plan 
eliminates several factors in the bus- 
iness. It places under one manage- 
ment the whole program. It puts the 
responsibility squarely up to Mr. 
Howey and his organization. 

Today there are many ideas, 
many plans, many schemes entering 
into the five phases of citrus, One 
man owns a grove, another cares for 
it another picks the fruit, another 
packs it while several take a rake- 
off from selling it. This needs be un- 
der the present situation. But where 
an organization with the magnitude 
of the Howey company is engaged in 
the citrus business it would be folly 
to scatter the responsibility on many 
shoulders. Standard Oil may have 
been roundly criticised in the past 
but none will accuse that organiza- 
tion of chasing rainbows. It is suc- 
cessful—very much so. They Howey 
plan is Standard Oil methods applied 
to the Florida citrus problem. 

Last season we did not market all 
our fruit through our own direct sell- 
ing plan, but what we did market 
brought a net on tree price of $3.50 
per box. This year we plan to mar- 
kett every box ourselves. We are 
striving to demonstrate that citrus 
is truly Florida’s trump card. It is 
the most profitable business in which 
one may engage—but intelligence 
must govern it. To plant a grove and 
trust to luck is suicidal. An orange 
tree requires the same delicate care 
which an intelligent mother gives her 
child. The successful marketing of 
citrus demands ability in selling. The 
hodge-podge plan leads to but fail- 
ure. Every part of the business must 
be managed by men who know—and 
who are directly responsible for the 
success of that business. Why allow 
some John Jones to sell your fruit 
for a commission? Why permit some 
wholesale fruit house in Chicago to 
add on to your fruit a profit which, 
in many cases, amounts to more than 
what it cost to produce the fruit and 
send it to market? 


The Howey company is not en- 
gaged in selling orange groves. In 
fact it does not sell groves. It sells 
service to the man or woman who 
selects and pays for the raw land 
here, The purchaser may live here or 
in Halifax and it makes no difference 
whatever to-Mr. Howey. His grove is 


cared for by the Howey organization © 


just the same. His fruit is marketed 
by the Howey organization just the 
same. He gets his profit from his 
grove just the same. His purchase is 
underwritten just the same. This is 
not a place where the gambler may 
hope to reap the gambler's profits, It 
is a place for investment—and each 
investment is guaranteed against loss 
of principal or interest. That is why 
Mr. Howey can not afford to scatter 
responsibility. He must protect his 
products and his profits. He enters 
into a solemn contract with the man 
or woman who contracts for his ser- 
vices. Were he engaged solely in sell- 
ing orange groves he could afford to 
place a part of the responsibility on 
other shoulders. As it is he can not 
afford to delegate one iota of respon- 
sibility to outdoors—and he doesn’t. 

Only a few years ago total taxes 
paid here amounted to about $2,- 
000.00—it now exceeds $140,000.00. 
The Howey company operates the 
largest tractor force in Florida, the 
largest mule team force in Florida, 
the largest force of men directly en- 
gaged in caring for citrus groves. 
Howey-in-the-Hills is the undisput- 
ed single citrus empire in America. 
The largest of its kind in the world. 

I mention some of the physical as- 
pects of the business to show that 
the Howey organization is able to 
carry on this program. The Howey 
plan, while not aimed at taking any 
glory away from California, will 
bring to Florida a certain amount of 
pride that is justly hers. When these 
60,000 acres are all producing at ca- 
pacity this one single development 
will produce about double the fruit 
produced this season over all the 
state. Some may say, without think- 
ing, that supply will then exceed de- 
mand. Such assumption does not war- 
rant the time and space necessary in 
answering. We know that up to date 
supply has had absolutely nothing to 
do with prices our fruit has fetched. 
We know that supply is a million 
miles behind demand. When the 
state produced a million boxes the 
price was around $1.13 per box. 
When the state produced close to 
19,000,000 boxes the price was some- 
where around $3.50 per box. Neith- 
er supply nor normal demand had 
anything to do with this upward 
trend. It was brought about through 
forceful and direct education. The de- 
mand did not exist until it was creat- 
ed. There was no demand for auto- 
mobiles prior to 1885 because people 


Continued on page 38 
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Children are the parents of tomorrow. 


Help guard their health. Buy Christmas Seals. 


NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Growers Non-Partisan League 
A Clearing House for 


Growers 


The following talk was broadcast from Station WDBO, on 288.3 meters at 9-00 PM, from Orlan- 
do, Florida, Monday, November 28, 1927, by A. M. Pratt, Sales Manager, Chase 


Many growers will doubtless be 
disappointed that the citrus growers 
themselves are not included directly 
in a responsible way in the Florida 
Citrus Clearing House, which was 
formally approved by the Fruitman’s 
Club Friday night, This desire to 
contribute one’s support and influ- 
ence to so worthy a project is high- 
ly commendable. Yet the shippers 
Clearing House as formed must as- 
sume its own responsibilities. 

The growers on the other hand 
are recognized as the foundation of 
the industry. Some may wonder why 
they are “left out’ and consider it’s 
time to do something about it. Sec- 
retary Jardine, Lloyd S. Tenny and 
the Clearing House Committee mem- 
bers have given this phase of the 
business much thought. In fact, it 
was chiefly because of trying to 
work out practicable plans that 
would include the grower as a foun- 
dation that this move has been post- 
poned in a way that looked possibly 
inexcusable to the public. But legal 
advice from Jardine’s department 
showed the danger of attempting an 
organization between all the differ- 
ent types of operators existing in 
Flerida, with the assumed privileges 
of the Capper-Volstead Act. 

Why shouldn’t the growers have a 
Clearing House of their own, the 
same as the shippers do? If this 
were brought about the two organi- 
zations could work together on many 
matters and each would benefit the 
other. Personally I’m inclined to 
think it the next logical step. 

A Clearing House, whether for 
grower or shipper, is primarily a fact 
finding body. Growers, at least the 
active leaders among growers, want 
facts and are ready to deal with their 
problems as growers; and many feel 
the need of some general body exist- 
ing that will represent growers, re- 
gardless of whether they sell out- 
right, or through some service organ- 
ization. In the same way that ship- 
pers are now expecting to get to- 
gether to more efficiently handle 
their pet way of disposing of their 
products, get together in each dis- 
trict as a Clearing House Local. 


& Company Orlando, Florida 


In each district let the growers 
marketing through or selling to each 
of the respective marketing organi- 
zations, select a grower from each of 
the different marketing mediums to 
gather in a scientific manner facts 
that bear on growers’ problems. 
These selected leaders would then 
direct in each district the grower 
clearing house movement, first along 
research lines, and then on construc- 
tive lines, based on their findings. 
These men would have intimate first 
hand experience with each of the 
different means of disposing of their 
crops, would compare notes, and 
would be the mouth-piece for such 
recommendations as seemed best, as 
they developed their evidence of com- 
perative merits of selling outright, 
or marketing, as well as giving their 
grower members the benefit of their 
own experiences in efficiently grow- 
ing their crops. 

Each district in turn could elect a 
general representative to meet with 
the general representative from each 
of the other citrus districts to simil- 
arly arrive at a broader viewpoint of 
their problem. 

Such a growers movement would 
of necessity run into many problems 
that at first seemed hard to solve, 
but would be of great service to the 
industry, and the growers as a 
whole, if it would do one thing above 
all others, namely, hold throughout 
an open-mind and be forever on 
guard to maintain its organization as 
non-partisan. Why shouldn’t there be 
a Non-Partisan League of Growers? 
There may be a better way of organ- 
izing growers generally, if so, would- 
n’t a Non-Partisan League of Grow- 
ers find that way? 

Let’s call this Clearing House for 
Growers the Growers Non-Partisan 
League, Let’s assume that in each of 
the many districts one grower-lead- 
er for each of the different market- 
ing opportunities has been selected. 
Let’s assume they meet every other 
week to talk things over. They will 
soon be bumping into questions that 
they cannot answer, about marketing 
for instance. Representing as they 
do all the marketing interests from 


a grower’s standpoint, there is no 
reason why they should not invite, as 
they see fit, men connected with buy- 
ing or selling their products. “Come, 
let us reason together”, would be 
the purpose of their invitation. No 
matter how partisan the guest might 
be, he knows that the growers will 
endeavor to interpret his talk from 


‘a non-partisan open-minded stand- 


point. He knows that this growers’ 
organization is going to withhold 
final judgment on many matters until 
they have thoroughly searched for 
all the facts, on which to base their 
conclusions. 

Moreover, if these grower-leaders 
demonstrate their ability to maintain 
a non-partisan attitude, any leader 
among the marketing or buying ship- 
pers would consider it a privilege to 
meet with such a representative 
group of men to frankly talk their 
mutual problems over. Knowing that 
they would hear all sides of any 
question, any visiting shipper would 
from a self-interest standpoint real- 
ize the necessity of furinshing accur- 
ate facts, and avoiding exaggerated 
claims, or bitterly stirring up con- 
troversy. 

If these non-partisan groups were 
formed in each district, government 
men, men who have done important 
research work in finding ways of 
remedying citrus. pests, or diseases, 
or in finding more scientific means 
for fertilizing or culture of groves, 
would find a nucleus of leaders with 
whom they could have a preliminary 
talk in the hopes of the League call- 
ing a general meeting of growers for 
an educational talk along lines that 
the leaders would approve. 


In every way such a clearing house 
would open up means for getting ac- 
quainted, not only with each other, 
but with the mass of facts connected 
with the complicated problem of 
growing, selling and marketing. The 
whole danger is whether such a move 
would become factional, or lead to 
business politics. It would not, if at 
the start it was understood and a- 
greed that only one leader or exe- 
cutive would be allowed in this 


Continued on page 28 
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Jrom the Old Sizing faddle 
to Present Gificient Methods 


Look back, if you will, to the days of the old “Sizing Paddle’—when Florida oranges 
were sorted for size by placing them through holes in a thin piece of wood, or by 
rolling them down improvised sizers in the groves. 


There was little or no efficiency in the growing and marketing of citrus fruit in those 
days. There were, however, men of vision—men who worked for the present and 
planned for the future. 


Then, too, there were the industrial organizations that contributed in substantial ways 
to the advancement of the industry—for instance, the Wilson & Toomer Fertilizer 
Company, which, throughout the past 34 years has stood shoulder ‘to shoulder with 
the fruit and vegetable growers of Florida, helping them master their crop problems, 
sharing alike their victories and defeats, but always, in fat years and lean, givin 
een them the same Dependable Service and Ideal Fertilizers. au 


The Wilson & Toomer Fertilizer Company realized from the very beginning of the 
industry that if the citrus tree was to grow to perfection and produce in profitable 
quantities a grade of fruit of first-class quality, there would be a need for a very 
definite kind of fertilization. After years of research, Ideal Brand fertilizers were 
developed to answer this need. The fact that Florida fruit growers and truck farmers 
sgisane wan ww have bought more Ideal Brand Fertilizers in the last 34 years than any other kind 
is convincing evidence that “they fill the bill.” 
Write for your copy of this 
new booklet for citrus fruit 
growers, written by Prof. 
Bayard F. Floyd, Florida’s 


leading citrus authority. It’s 
free to those who ask for it. 


Wilson & Toomer Fertilizer Company 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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Citrus Comments 
Continued from page 11 


Two to Three dollars per day per 


man must be allowed. 

Question No. 8: Among the larger 
nurseries a selection can be made 
from any of the citrus magazines 
carrying their advertising with the 
assurance that their stock is of high 
quality. There are, of course, in 
many sections, smaller nurseries that 
do very little advertising and are 
equally reliable. No listing of such 
concerns is available. 

Question No. 9: Some fruit may 
be secured from oranges and tang- 
erines beginning with the third year. 
It, however, is always of poor qual- 
ity. From then on more fruit and 
better quality may be expected. On 
the fifth year often one-half boxes 
per tree is secured and in many 
groves the yield can be doubled each 
season up through the eight or 
ninth year. With grapefruit the yield 
on young trees is less than with or- 
anges, but with old trees, will often 
run from one to several boxes great- 
er, 
Question No. 10: From the fifth 
year on a grove should maintain it- 
self and begin paying back on the in- 
vestment, becoming more and more 
profitable each season. The price on 
grove properties in good production 
is rarely less than one thousand dol- 
lars per acre, and more often over 
this figure. Here again location and 
general conditions decide. This pres- 
ent season fruit prices are high. Next 
season they may be equally as high 
or low, depending on the amount and 
quality of the fruit and competition 
of other fruits on the northern mar- 
ket. However, I have never known 
any season where bright fruit of 
good quality did not bring a good 
price and we have progressed suffi- 
ciently far in fruit production to in- 
sure this each year if the grower does 
the right kind of work at the time it 
is needed. 

Comments from Here and There 

While everybody is settling the 
Florida citrus estimate in his own 
mind and wishing the citrus shippers 
would cooperate, spend a thought on 
your own grove. Do you like it? What 
kind of fruit does it bear: good, bad 
or none? 

Never condemn a grove or a tree 
until it has had a fair show. 

Ten to one the fault of non-pro- 
duction is not an inherent one. 

Ten to one it can be overcome by 
some kind of known treatment and 
that right quickly. 


“My idea of an underprivileged 
child is a boy who never had the 
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chance, or the nerve, to steal a water- 
melon.”—Charles F, Leach, in Flor- 
ida Grower. 


Impressions 
Continued from page 14 


Victor B. Newton, general manag- 
er of the Standard Growers Ex- 
change, at last is back from Atlanta 
where he has been hovering, in and 
out of a hospital, for a couple of 
months, As president of the Fruit- 
man’s Club he has been greatly miss- 
ed during this period; and his return 
was signalized by many expressions 
of pleasure from leaders among the 
marketing men. 


By the bye, these are vital days 
in the history of the Fruitman’s Club. 
If the Clearing House organization 
is successfully completed, and every- 
thing seems to indicate it will be as 
this is written, it will be the end of 
the Fruitman’s Club except as a so- 
cial organization. Its other functions 
will each and all be taken over by 
the Clearing House, and as a busi- 
ness organization the Fruitman’s 
Club will disband. 


Seated at a restaurant table in 
Haines City, and doing abundant 
justice to the dinner before him, 
John W. Keen, one of the old-timers 
and one of the stalwarts of Polk 
County. He is engaged again this 
season, as for several seasons past, 
in inspecting fruit for maturity at 
the packing houses as a member of 
the state inspection staff. He reports 
a certain amount of difficulty with 
fruit which has been sprayed with 
preparations to hasten maturity. 
That shows how fast a practice can 
spread. Here it is over in Polk Coun- 
ty now, and we recall only a few 
years ago when not over two groves 
down in Manatee County were sus- 
pected of the practice, The one in 
which the practice originated has 
been so badly damaged that in our 
opinion it should deter any grower 
from adopting it, even if there were 
no other reason. Our impression is 
that it is a fine thing when men like 
John W. Keen will patriotically un- 
dertake this inspection work each 
Fall for meager pay. Rather looks 
good for the industry. 


In 1925 there were approximately 
600,000 pecan trees in Florida. Of 
this number more than one third 
were in bearing and produced nearly 
one and one half million pounds of 
nuts. 
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Canadian Fresh Fruit 
Imports From U. S. 


In a report to the Department of 
Commerce, Mr, L, W. Meekins, Am- 
erican Commercial Attache, at Ot- 
tawa, Canada, states that the follow- 
ing fresh fruits were imported from 
the United States during the twelve 
month period ending June 30, 1927: 


Boxes Oranges 
Bbls. Apples 
Boxes Lemons 
Lbs. Grapes 
Boxes Pears 
Lbs. Strawberries 
Boxes Grapefruit 
Lbs. Peaches 
Lbs. Melons 
Lbs. Cherries 
Lbs. Blackberries, Goose- 
berries, Raspberries 


2,328,000 $8,533,000 
216, 947,000 
208,000 


941,000 

16,401,000 
253,000 
13,331,000 
3,334,000 
403,798 
252,000 


79,000 
32,000 


Mr. Meekins states the exporters 
of fresh fruit should watch the Ap- 
praisers Bulletins, issued by the De- 
partment of National Revenue, giving 
minimum values applicable to ship- 
ments at point of production. Any 
fruit or vegetables invoiced at prices 
lower than those quoted in the bul- 
letins are subject to the Canadian 
dumping duty. The minimum values 
set, however, do not include tran- 
portation costs (line haul charge, re- 
frigeration, heating, etc.,) from the 
point of production to distributing 
points. 

Mr. Meekins also advises United 
States exporters to use care in the 
grading and packing of fresh fruits 
intended for the Canadian market. 


In making plans for the farm next 
year do not forget that water system 
you have been promising your wife. 
Ahe Agricultural Extension Division, 
Gainesville, has a complete bulletin 
on Water and Sewerage Systems for 
Florida Rural Homes, A postal will 
bring it. 


Sudden changes in temperature 
causes wool garments to shrink. In 
washing wool garments wash and 
rinse in warm water and hang in a 
warm room to dry. 


“My foot’s asleep. What shall I 
do?” 

“Nothing; don’t you know enough 
to let sleeping dogs lie?” — Brown 
Jug. 


“Big fight.” 

“Where?” 

“Down by the lake—the waves are 
beating up on the shore.”—N. W. 
Purple Parrot. 


“Two orders of spimoni vericelli, 
please!” 

“Very sorry, sir, that is the pro- 
prietor, sir.”—Princeton Tiger. 
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LAKE NURSERY COMPANY 


INCORPORATED $300,000.00 
OLDEST SOUR NURSERY IN FLORIDA 


LEESBURG, FLA. 
December 5, 1927. 


To Prosperous Florida 
Citrus Growers: 


Why not put a stop to the outcry from those with non-profit- 
able groves, whose publicly expressed grief has proven hurtful 
to market prices and grove values? 


Why not join us in impressing them with the facts? 


That good commercial groves on sour orange rootstock do 
return satisfactory profits, even while they are bewailing ''the 
deplorable situation.'' 


That owners of such groves approve rather than criticize 
the work of those who market their cropse 


That mature groves on sour orange roots are profitable by 
reason of producing fruit that is more desirable, because: 


* The skin is thinner but tougher, with a smoothness of tex- 
ture which gives it a greatly superior appearanceée 


Is uniformly juicier.e 


Holds its quality and juice for a considerable period on the 
trees and doesn't have to be rushed to the market just as quickly 
as it is ripe, regardless of market conditions. 


Is the sort of fruit the consuming public wants, as is 
clearly demonstrated by the experience of years. 


Certainly we have an ax to grinde We have trees on sour 
orange root to sell. Not only so, but the very best that can 
be grown anywheree 


The writer has had more than forty years experience in 
citrus in Florida; this nursery has been selling this type of 
trees for twenty-five years. The result of our total experience 
and observation of the Florida industry clearly establishes the 

. superiority of sour orange rootstocke That is why we specialize 
in ite The experience of many hundreds of you successful and 
prosperous citrus growers supports our stande 


Yours for Profit$, 


LAKE NURSERY COMPANY, 


-W. S. McClelland, President 
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GROWERS NON-PARTISAN 
LEAGUE A CLEARING 
HOUSE FOR GROWERS 
Continued from page 24 

grower movement to each firm or 
marketing organization in the dis- 
trict. Wide differences of opinion 
would be expressed, but if the Non- 
Partisan League recognized that that 
was the very reason for their exist- 
ence as a clearing house, it would 
accomplish the big purpose neces- 
sary of having a means of focusing 
investigation on these differences of 
opinion, and quietly and slowly find- 
ing the truth and becoming a clear- 
ing house for those grower members 
who would take enough interest to 
attend the mass meetings of grow- 
ers called occassionally to consider 
such matters as the leaders believed 
would be of general benefit to all 
growers. 

Truth is never ashamed of itself. 
Facts along scientific lines in the end 
control all efficient trends of life. We 
advance as we learn and accept the 
truth, whether it be in business, 
or our social relations with our 
fellow men, in philosophy or re- 
ligion. The truth shall make us free. 
Suspicion, ignorance, half-formed bit- 
ter conclusions, and prejudice in its 
many forms, will always hamper our 
progress along any lines, and most 
certainly in that most important in- 
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dustry of the State—our citrus in- 
dustry. 

A non-partisan viewpoint of lead- 
ers among citrus growers, finding 
self-expression by group movement a- 
long this or better lines, can do un- 
told good in establishing that friend- 
ly confidence and optimism, and that 
sincere team-work between growers 
and shippers, which is necessary for 
advancement, We need to understand 
each other better. We need a solid 
front on our industry problem. The 
shippers need the growers’ help, and 
the growers the shippers’, so why not 
this Clearing house for Growers? 


Good Prices Hold 


Past Fruit Crisis 


The most critical week in the or- 
ange shipping season has closed with 
prices holding up well above those for 
the same week last year, according 
to A. M. Pratt of Chase and Com- 
pany in his weekly citrus summary. 

Oranges averaged $4.70 on auction 
as compared with $3.08 during the 
same week last year, Mr. Pratt said, 
and grapefruit averaged about a dol- 
lar higher in the same comparison. 

Mr Pratt attributes the good 
prices to a shortage of supplies 
which allowed only 11 cars of or- 
anges on the market as compared 
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with 1800 for the same week in 1926, 
Shippers who booked early at the 
usual low prices are losing, he add- 
ed. 

“General prices on oranges range 
from $3.50 to $4 f. o. b. for U. S. 
No. 1, with occasional sales at $4.25, 
seconds 50 cents less, 50 cents less 
on 288’s and 50 cents to $1 less on 
smaller,” his summary said. 

“Grapefruit prices, $3 to $3.25 
f. o. b. with the statistical position in 
grapefruit indicating an advance in 
prices if shipments are held down 
this coming week similar to grape- 
fruit shipments last week.” 

Taking the figures to date and 
the probable shipments after Jan. 1, 
Mr. Pratt says indications begin to 
show a crop that probably will not 
run higher than 12, 000,000 boxes. 


In making out the budget for next 
year do not forget the county news- 
paper. The country weekly fills a dis- 
tinct need in American rural life. 


Hogs fed fish meal as a supple- 
ment to corn gained .86 pounds per 
day while those fed tankage as a 
supplement gained only .56 pound. 


Four million pounds more milk was 
produced in the United States dur- 
ing 1926 than in 1985. 


Splitting of fruit caused by 
Dieback and Ammoniation 


can be stopped by the use of 


NICHOLS 
TRIANGLE BRAND 
BLUESTONE 


(Copper Sulphate ) 


With the proper care and foresight you 
can make this your most profitable year. 
The use of Nichols Triangle Brand 
Bluestone is your best insurance against 
loss in your grove operations. It is the 
brand most generally used by Citrus 
growers and Truckers for Dieback con- 
trol and the preparation of home made 
Bordeaux Mixtures. 


Let Us Supply Your 
Printing Needs 


For Grove, Packing House, Count- 
ing Room or Factory. Our equip- 
ment is complete, our service prompt 
and satisfactory and our prices rea- 
sonable. 


WK 


| aH 
| 


TRIANGLE BRAND COPPER SULPHATE 
THE STANDARD OF QUALITY 
99% PURE 


Bartow Printing Co., 
A. G. Mann, Mgr. 


NICHOLS CopPpER Co. Bartow, Florida 


25 Broad St. i. New York 


} 


Owned and operated by The Citrus Industry 
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The Home of Schnarrs 


Thirty thousand square feet of floor space devoted to 
the manufacture of Florida’s oldest and foremost line: 
of spraying and dusting materials. The largest factory 
of its kind in the South, made possible by the continu- 


ous favor accorded its products by successful citrus 
growers. 


J. Schnarr & Company 


Florida’s Standard, Oldest Line of Sprays 
Schnarrs Standard Dust Mixtures 


Orlando, Florida 


Winter Haven, Florida 
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Cost of Growing California 
Oranges 


For the information of readers of 
these columns we reproduce statisti- 
cal figures compiled by the Califor- 
nia Citrus League covering the costs 
of producing oranges in that state. 
These figures cover 805 properties, 
representing a total of 18,409 acres, 
and represent all cultural costs dur- 
ing the year 1926. 


Cultural Cost per Acre Oranges 
1926 
Commercial fertilizer $ 41.148 
Barnyard fertilizer 21.767 
Spreading fertilizer 1.000 


63.915 
Water $ 29.197 


Fumigating materials and 


labor $ 16.987 
Spraying materials and 
labor 7.283 
Fumigating and spray- 
ing labor -987 
$ 25.257 
Frost protection materials $ 3.079 
Frost protection labor 1.408 
$ 4.487 
Cultivating labor , $ 50.969 
Irrigating labor 2.921 
Team expense 4.441 
Team hire 275 
Tractor expense 9.716 
Tractor hire 227 
$ 68.549 
Pruning $ 8.187 
Individual tree care 1.454 
$ 9.641 
Other materials $ 1.385 
Other labor -692 
$ 2.077 
General expense $ 6.270 
Taxes 21.082 
Insurance 1.165 
Maintenance & repairs 4.248 
Depreciation, building 
and equipment 12.308 
Superintendence 4.779 
Administration 2.685 
$ 52.537 


‘Grand total (per acre) $225.660 


Number of accts. 805 
Number of acres 18,409.32 
Average packed boxes 
per acre 193.7 
Average cultural cost per 
packed box (up to 
picking) $1.320 
The cultural cost there for oranges 
in 1925 was figured by the same or- 
ganization at 27 cents per box high- 
er, or $1.59. In that year, however, 
the average per acre was found to 
be 154 boxes, while in 1926 the av- 
erage yield was 193.7 boxes per acre. 


COTTON PRODUCTION IS ES- 
TIMATED AT 6,118,527,000 LBS. 


Production of cotton this year was 
placed by the department of agricul- 
ture at 6,118,527,000 pounds, not in- 
cluding linters, as its final estimate 
of the season. That quantity at the 
November 15 farm price of 20 cents 
a pound would make the value of 
this year’s crop for lint alone $1,- 
223,705,400 or over $200,000,000 
more than the lint of last year’s re- 
cord crop. Inclusion of the value of 
cottonseed and linter cotton would in- 
crease the total value of this year’s 
crop. 

Expressed in bales this year’s crop 
is 12,789,000 equivalent 500 pound 
bales, each of which would contain 
474.4 pounds of lint and 21.6 pounds 
of bagging and ties. Last year’s crop 
was 17,977,374 equivalent 500 pound 
bales so that production this year 
is more than 5,000,000 bales smaller. 


Visitors from Northern states nev- 
er fail to comment on the advantage 
of the Florida climate in eliminating 
many of the housing problems of 
livestock Even with the Florida cli- 
mate, however, poultry houses are 
necessary, though they need not be 
elaborate. Write to the Agricultural 
Extension Division at Gainesville for 
the bulletin on Poultry Houses and 
Equipment. 


One of the progressive counties in 
Virginia h ass recently eradicated 
every scrub and grade bull within 
its borders. Which county in Florida 
will be the first to do likewise? 


Community meetings in Alachua 
County are being attended by the 
men, women, and children, reports 
Mrs. Warren, home demonstration 
agent. 
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The Atlantic Coast Line Railway. 
is assembling a permanent agricul- 
tural exhibit of Florida farm and 
grove products. Material for it is. be- 
ing assembled by the agricultural and 
industrial department. The exhibit 
will be carried on a tour of the north 
and éast next spring. 























Warehouse Stock of 


PACKING 
HOUSE 
SUPPLIES 


A complete line from the fore- 
most manufacturers and quick- 
ly available. 








































Non-Bruise Picking Bag 





















The sensation of the season. 
Now in use by many leading 
shippers, and pronounced the 
one best aid to fast picking 
without bruising fruit. Will 
outlast many less well made 
bags. Costs no more. 





















Southeastern 
Electric & Supply 
Co. 


Orlando, Florida 
















Orders - Inquiries 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 

Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK &‘CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Largest City Directory Publishers in the Werld 
Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mall Advertising - « ~ 
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South Should Be Proud 
of It’s Record 


The South should be proud of the 
showing made in 1927, of cars of 
Revenue Freight Loaded, which when 
compared with figures of other dis- 
tricts certainly should be convinc- 
ing evidence that industry in the 
southern district has been active in 
1927 according to J. Curtis Robin- 
son, Secretary-Manager of the Grow- 
ers and Shippers League. 

Bulletin 315 of the American 
Railway Association, Car Service Di- 
vision discloses some startling facts. 

While the total cars of Revenue 
freight loaded in 1927 up to the 
week ending October 15, 1927 shows 
a decrease for the entire country of 
82,908 cars, the car loadings for the 
Southern District shows a substantial 
increase over a corresponding period 
in 1926. The increase in the South- 
ern district alone is over 70% of the 
total decrease for the country as a 
whole. 

The total cars of Revenue freight 
loaded in the Southern District for 
week ending Oct. 15, 1927, were 
6,451,505 cars compared with 6,- 
393,035 for the same period in 1926, 
6,241,954 for 1925, 5,726,538 for 
1924 and 5,729,001 for 1923. 


The Southern District shows an in- 
crease of,58,470 cars over the cor- 
responding period in 1926. The Po- 
cahontas District is the only other 
district out of the seven districts in 
the United States which shows an in- 
crease in cars of revenue freight 
loaded up to this time in 1927 com- 
pared with the same period in 1926. 

The Southern district however, re- 
ceived less cars from connections up 
tc October 15, 1927 by 160,449 cars 
than they did for a corresponding 
period in 1926. 


The Northwestern district receiv- 
ed from their connections 144,909 
more cars of revenue freight than in 
the same period in 1926 and the 
southwestern district received 39940 
more cars. The Pocahontas district 
shows an increase in cars received 
from connections of 16,309 cars in 
1927 over 1926 and the Central 
Western district an increase of 6,- 
609 cars. All districts with the ex- 
ception of the Southern district and 
the Pocahontas district show de- 
creases in the number of cars of 
revenue freight loaded up to October 
15, 1927 compared with the same 
period for 1926. 

One very impressive point is that 
the total cars of less than carload 
merchandise handled in the entire 
country were 1803 carloads less 


than in 1926 and 2066 cars less than 
1925, the cars of less than carload 
merchandise handled in the South- 
ern district shows an increase in 
1927 over 1926. As this is an indica- 
tion of the merchandising business in 
less than carloads being done in the 
southern territory, the South has rea- 
son to feel proud of the showing 
made. 


SOILS TEST PLANNED 
FOR HIGHLANDS COUNTY 


Gainesville, Fla. — Six soil tests 
will be conducted in Highlands Coun- 
ty next year to determine the effects 
of various chemicals on crop produc- 
tion, according to County Agent 
Louis H. Alsmeyer. The tests are an 
outgrowth of a visit to the Belle 
Glade experiments of a like nature 
which have been conducted by Dr. R. 
V. Allison, and which have brought 
out striking results concerning the 
use of copper. 

Mr. Alsmeyer is also carrying on 
experiments in sizing of citrus, un- 
der the direction of Dr. Camp and E. 
F. DeBusk of the experiment sta- 
tion. The object is to find out what 
fertilizer gives best results for fall 
application. The present work is be- 
ing carried on at the Sarl Hartt 
grove, Another test of this nature 
will be conducted at the Hollenburg 
grove. 

Equal parts of steam bone meal 
and limestone is the best mineral 
mixture to supply phosphorous and 
calcium to cattle; and these two are 
usually all that is needed. 


WRIGHT BECOMES AGENT 


IN HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY 


i i 3 

Gainesville, Fla.—Announcement 
has been made by extension officials 
of the appointment of C. P. Wright 
as county agent in Hillsborough 
County, to succeed R. T. Kelley, re- 
signed. Mr. Wright will begin his 
duties at Plant City December 1. 

Mr. Wright is a native of Ala- 
bama and a graduate of Auburn. 
Since graduation he has had experi- 
ence as a farm superintendent in 
Alabama, as a nursery inspector in 
Southern Alabama, and has been in 
agricultural work in Florida for sev- 
eral years. He taught agriculture at 
Homestead one year, and then be- 
came county agent for Lee County. 
He held this position for three years 
and goes from this work to his new 
field in Hillsborough. 
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QUALITY FERTILIZER 


costs more, but the differ- 
ence is, your bank balance 
will be larger when your 


crop is marketed. 


For 


Quality Results 


Use 


Orange Belt Brands 


“Quality Fertilizers” 
for 


“Quality Fruit’’ 


The Newark Company 
Incorporated 


CARLOT DISTRIBUTORS 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS 

FRUITS AND PRODUCE 
159 SO. ORANGE ST. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Latest 
from 


Direct 
Capital 
KNOW the latest FACTS right from Wash- 
ington, the center of farm news. The Nation- 
al Farm News. Is an independent weekly 
newspaper edited for farmers and rural folks 
by men who know agriculture. Prints truth- 
ful “first hand” news and reese 210 


Farm News 
the Nation’s 


not found in other newspapers. NOTH- 
pe F ELSE a IT. 
offer 10 a i eeeee 


Valuable ee of Vasttagten 

sent and POSTPAID 

every —— a Send 100 
in coin or stamps to— 


THE NATIONAL rae NEWS 
og G St. N. W. Dept. XX Washington, 
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Fourth Annual Orange 
Festival 


An appreciable increase in the 
number of citrus exhibits to be fea- 
tured at the fourth annual Polk 
County Orange Festival at Winter 
Haven is planned for that big event, 
which is scheduled for January 26, 
27 and 28, 1928. The Orange Fes- 
tival, as the name implies, was found- 
ed primarily to advertise the citrus 
industry and set forth the basic 
principles of the industry which is 
recognibed as chief in Florida. 

The Orange Festival was firsh held 
in the early winter of 1924, the sec- 
ond exposition following in January, 
1925. Due to circumstances, the 1926 
exposition was omitted, but was re- 
vived this past winter, the third an- 
nual event taking place January 20, 
21 and 22. Crowds ranging from ten 
thousand to forty thousand attended 
the several expositions, and publici- 
ty was obtained throughout the en- 
tire country, scenes of the Festival 
appearing in the leading photo news 
reels, while hundreds of papers car- 
ried news stories of the leading 
events. 

The former Festivals carried cit- 
rus displays of varied kind, but due 
to the lack of financial support, and 
the cost of putting on elaborate dis- 
plays, it was not possible at any 
time to put on these displays on the 
scale that was wished for. However, 
this year more attention is being giv- 
en to the citrus displays and the 
Committee in charge is devoting con- 
siderable time and effort to getting 
the various packing houses and ship- 
ping organizaitons interested in the 
exposition to the extent that they will 
have larger and more extensive dis- 
plays. 

Florida Citrus Exchange houses 
and independent concerns alike are 
being solicited to take booths and to 
compete for the prizes, There will be 
three prizes offered in the Citrus 
Booth displays, as well as a like num- 
ber for Decorative Booths and also 
for Commercial Booths. In addition, 
the Citrus Packing Contest, intro- 
duced for the first time last January, 
is being extended in scope to include 
a representative from each communi- 
ty in the county. The contest will be 
held probably the second or third 
day of the Festival on a large plat- 
form on the midway, where it can be 
viewed by thousands of people. 
Three prizes will be given, totaling 
$50.00, to the packers making the 
best record in packing and closing a 
box of oranges. It is hoped by an- 
other year. to again extend the scope 


of the contest, as well as of the 
booths, to have entrants from other 
counties as well as Polk. 


In fact, the aim of the Association 
officials is to continue expanding th: 
size and character of the entire Fes- 
tival so that within a few years it 
may become a statewide Citrus Ex- 
position, ranking in size and impor- 
tance with the South Florida Fair at 
Tampa and the Florida State Fair 
at Jacksonville. 

In addition to the displays of cit- 
rus fruit, there will be many booths 
and spaces taken by the allied inter- 
ests, where such commodities as fer- 
tilizers, insecticides, spray materials, 
grove implements and packing house 
equipment, will be on display. It is 
proposed to make the Festival one 
that will present every phase of the 
citrus industry, among the features 
being displays of the work being car- 
ried on at the citrus experiment sta- 
tions and by the department at 
Gainesville. 


The Festival in addition will have 
many booths of a decorative and 
commercial nature, and for enter- 
tainment and amusement will pre- 
sent the famous Johnny J. Jones 
Carnivals, here the entire festival 
week, numerous free acts daily, band 
concerts, a grand street parade on 
the first day, auto polo matches, dec- 
orative and commercial floats, and 
features put on by the Recreational 
Department of Winter Haven. In 
short, there will be something “doing 
every minute” to amuse and enter- 
tain the crowds.” The festival will 
be held on Sixth Street, the booths 
being erected on both sides of the 
wide street, with the midway down 
the center. August Fischer, director 
of Recreation here, is general chair- 
man, and George F. Sampson, sec- 
retary of the Chamber of Commerce 
is vice-chairman. Fifteen committees 
are assisting in promoting the Festi- 
val. Mr. Fischer hopes to obtain the 
services of a prominent government 
official to-~officially open the festi- 
val with an address on the morning 
of the first day, and is planning a 
miniature “Mardi Gras” to close the 
festival on Saturday evening, Janu- 
ary 28. 


Three thousand ordinary feed 
sacks were used in home improve- 
ment work after the storm last year 
in Dade County. All kinds of decora- 
tive effects were obtained with a 
little time and dyes. 
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PRAY 


for 
White Fly and 

Sooty Mould 

Clean your trees of White Fly 


and Sooty Mould bygivingthem 
a thoro application of VOLCK. 


For complete coverage and 
best results, this should be 
done, if possible, after the fruit 
is picked. 
VOLCK is icularly adapted to 
Florida aiaieen na affords a 
most effective, economical, and 
satisfactory means of controlling 
citrus insect pests. 


Galk with your nearest 
VOLCK representative. 
CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CO, 


O. R. BLOIS, DISTRICT SALES MANAGER 
61 W. JEFFERSON ST. ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


VOLCK 


—the scientific spray 


PAIN TER’S 


Simon Pure Citrus 


and 
Gem Farm Crop 
FERTILIZERS 


ARE 


“Time Tried and Crop 
Tested” 


Our Brands are the Acknowled- 
ged Standard by which Grow- 
ers of Florida have judged all 
Fertilizers for nearly 40 years. 


“Giving all we can for what we 
get instead of getting all we 
can for what we give” is the 
policy of 


THE E. O. PAINTER 
FERTILIZER CO. 


Jacksonville, Florida 
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Annual Reward for Nitro- 
gen Research 


An annual award of $5,000, which 
many observers believe may hold a 
place in agricultural science similar 
to the Nobel Prize in other fields, 
was announced by the American So- 
ciety of Agronomy at its annual 
meeting in Chicago recently. 

The award is to be used in stimu- 
lating nitrogen research in the Unit- 
ed States and Canada. Its importance 
to agriculture lies in the fact that 
nitrogen is one of the most vital 
elements in the production of crops 
and in many sections of the United 
States is the chief factor the farmer 
has to consider in increasing the 
yield of his acres. Agricultural au- 
thorities everywhere recognize the 
need of more knowledge about ni- 
trogen and the part it plays in our 
farming. It was to encourage agron- 
omists and other agricultural scien- 
tists in pursuing nitrogen research 
that the American Society of Agron- 
omy agreed to sponsor the award. 
The award was made _ possible 
through funds provided by the Chil- 
ean Nitrate of Soda Educational Bu- 
reau and it will be known as the 
Chilean Nitrate of Soda Nitrogen Re- 
search Reward. 

Any research worker in North 
America is eligible for participation. 
The fund will be administered by a 
special committee of six members of 
the Society to be appointed by the 
President. If the committee so de- 
cides the award may be split into sev- 
eral prizes or it may go to one in- 
dividual. The committee is to decide 
what nitrogen research work within 
the year is most worthy of reward. 
The Executive Committee of the So- 
ciety has stipulated, however, that 
the recipient of such an award must 
use the money to develop his nitro- 
gen investigation or for professional 
advancement through study in this 
country or abroad. 


“A more thorough understanding 
of the part nitrogen plays in crop 
production is one of the greatest 
needs of agricultural science today,” 
said Dr. P. E. Brown of Iowa State 
College, Secretary of the Society. 


“It is of vital importance in grow- 
ing any crop. The prosperity of 
American farmers is being hindered 
by their low rate of crop production. 
In many sections of the country, this 
is due to inadequate supply of nitro- 
gen in the soil, As farm lands of the 
United States become exhausted of 
this element, the need of restoring 
it to the soil either with commercial 
fertilizers or legumes becomes more 


‘ 


urgent. It is in recognition of this 
inevitable situation that the Ameri- 
can Society of Agronomy has agreed 
to sponsor this fund, which will be 
known as the Chilean Nitrate of 
Soda Nitrogen Rereach Award, 
“The announcement of this award 
is especially significant at this time 
in view of the distinct trend toward 
prices for commercial nitrogen, due 
to improvements in old production 
processes and development of new 
ones. These lower prices will enable 
farmers everywhere to use more of 
this essential plant food to greater 
economic advantage. Such a condi- 


tion, combined with the better un-. 


derstanding of the function and effi- 
cient utilization of nitrogen in crop 
production made possible through 
this award is of far-reaching econom- 
ic importance to the American farm- 
er. 

‘“‘We expect this award to develop, 
particularly in Agricultural Colleges 
and Experiment Stations, a great 
fund of authorative data and infor- 
mation, and we can reasonably ex- 
pect such work in this country to be 
followed by similar investigations in 
all parts of the world.” 

The plan for the Chilean Nitrate 
of Soda Nitrogen . Research Award 


.was worked out by a Special Com- 


mittee appointed several months ago 
by the President of the Society, Dr. 
W. L. Burlison, University of Illinois, 
which included: M. F. Miller, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Chairman, A. T. 
Wiancko, Purdue University, F. J. 
Alway, University of Minnesota, B. 
L.Hartwell, Rhode Island Experiment 
Station, F. D. Gardner, Pennsylvania 
State College, J. R. Fain, Georgia 
State College of Agriculture, T. L. 
Lyon, Cornell University, C. B. Wil- 
liams, North Carolina A. & M. Col- 
lege, Oswald Schreiner of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


Trim Your Trees 
Y aii: S 


No. 777 Drop Forged from crucible tol 
steel, 26 inch white ash handles, highly 
tempered. Will not wound the bark 
sample $3.50 F.O.B. Detroit. Dozen lots 
10% discount. 
Bartlett Manufacturing. Co. 
438 E. Lafayette Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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The oil from walnut meats will 
make small scratches on furniture 
entirely disappear. The nuts should 
be finely chopped or crushed and 
should be rubbed on the scratch with 
the finger. 


Pleasure 
and Profit 


from your own home or- 
chard. You can _ easily 
have some kind of fruit 
ripening the whole year 
’round—something differ- 
ent every month of the 
year. 


In the fall and winter — 
Citrus fruit in all its many 
varieties—oranges, tang- 
erines, grapefruit, limes, 
lemons, kumquats and cal- 
amondins. In the spring 
and summer — mangoes, 
Avacodos, mulberries, 
grapes, figs and persim- 
mons—aAll these as well 
as an almost endless va- 
riety of tropical and sub- 
tropical fruit, now little 
grown in Florida. 


Citrus trees can be hand- 
led nicely now, and Decid- 
uous stocks during these 
winter months only, so 
plant now and get your 
plants established in time 
for a good spring growth. 
New 1928 catalog on re- 
quest. 


Reasoner Brothers’ 


ROYAL PALM NURSERIES 


Oneco, Florida 


oS 
Light Plants, Automatic 
Water Plants and Elec- 
tric Refrigerators 
CHARLES GREENE CO. 


1221 Florida Ave. Phone 3477 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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Florida Citrus Fruit Abroad 


On November 21, an editorial ap- 
peared in the columns of the Orlan- 
do Daily Sentinel in which the query 
was made “What Part Do Florida 
Oranges Play?” the reference being 
to shipments of American citrus 
fruits abroad. 

Basing its arguments on the state- 
ments of Americans recently return- 
ed from a summer visit in Europe, 
The Sentinel opined that the part 
played by Florida oranges was very 
slight indeed. Quotation was made 
from an editorial in the Leesburg 
Commercial in which it was stated 
that on the ships carrying the Amer- 
ican Legion members to and from 
France that California oranges were 
served each morning, but that no 
Florida oranges were obtainable, 
either aboard ship or in European 
restaurants. 

On the morning of November 24, 
The Sentinel answered its own editor- 
ial of the 21st as follows: 

The editorial in the Morning Sen- 
tinel of the 21st, entitled “What 
Part Do Florida Oranges Play,” 
brings forth pungent comment from 
F. L. Skelly, manager of the Ameri- 
ean Fruit Growers Inc., Orlando. In 
commenting upon this editorial and 
the quoted editorial from the Lees- 
burg Commercial which was incor- 
porated therein, Mr, Skelly says: 

“While the intention behind these 
editorials is probably excellent it 
would seem as if the writers had in- 
advertently overlooked the fact that 
the export of citrus fruits during the 
month of July, August and Septem- 
ber is very naturally in the hands of 
California for the simple reason that 
Florida is not shipping any oranges 
or grapefruit during that period each 
year. 

“The American Fruit Growers 
Inc. have’ been cultivating foreign 
markets for the last five years and 
have spent a good many thousands of 
dollars in this work. Nor are we the 
only Florida shippers who are export- 
ing Florida oranges or grapefruit, 
though I do believe it is a fact that 
we have exported more Florida 
grapefruit than all other shipping or- 
ganizations in the state combined. 

“Our foreign business has grown 
nicely and is extremely satisfactory 
and we have been strongly commend- 
ed by numbers of progressive Florid- 
ians who have encountered Blue 
Goose Florida citrus fruits abroad. 
Naturally, however, these were per- 
sons who were traveling abroad dur- 
ing that time of the year when Flor- 
ida shipments are going forward to 
the markets. Summer travelers a- 


broad very naturally would not ex- 


pect to find Florida citrus fruits 
there at that time. For they would 
not find them right here in Florida. 

“Each summer we have an annual 
outburst in Florida newspapers con- 
cerning the absence of Florida fruit 
on the board walk in Atlantic City 
and a number of other places where 
our Florida people happen to have 
been traveling. These criticisms are 
doubtless, well intended also, but 
they serve no purpose for the reason 
that we have no fruit on the trees 
here in Florida to supply the trade 
in any part of the United States in 
midsummer. 

“Personally, I am not inclined to 
be resentful of criticism when it is 
well intended even though it may be 
wholly misplaced; but I believe that 
recently we have had entirely too 
much talk concerning the failure of 
Florida to market its citrus fruit sat- 
isfactorily. 


“Broacasting criticisms of Florida 
marketing operations can only serve 
to demoralize those operations and to 
make our selling problem all the 
more difficult. As a matter of fact 
Florida has nothing particularly to 
complain of in connection with the 
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marketing of its citrus crop. Grade 
for grade Florida year in and year 
out obtains for its oranges and grape- 
fruit prices which compare very fav- 
orably with those received for citrus 
fruits raised in any other competing 
area. The printed records of the larg- 
er auction markets, which are open 
to all, amply substantiate that fact. 
Therefore, it is my opinion that 
broadcast criticism, particularly when 
it is not constructive or well timed, 
is simply an aid to Northern buyers 
in their constant effort to force 
downward prices on the fruit that 
Florida has to sell.” , 


HOME AGENT NAMED 
FOR MARION COUNTY 


w a 


Miss Tillie Roesel has been ap- 
pointed home demonstration agent 
in Marion County to succeed Miss 
Christine McFarron, who has just re- 
signed. Miss Roesel will begin work 
at Ocala December 15. 

The new agent is a native of Flor- 
ida, and has taught school in the 
state for a number of years. She 
worked with the government in 
Washington for a year and a half, 


& 
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FERTILIZER 


The Old 
Way 


You bought a 200- 
pound sack 
ing 150 pounds of 
plant food and 650 
pounds of filler. 


contain- 


and has since been a research work- 


er at the Florida State College. 
Method 


You buy a 150-pound 
sack containing 150 
pounds of plant food 
only—no filler. You 
save the cost on 
freight, haulage and 
distribution of worth- 
less matter. 


Write for Our New Farm Record Book 


AA & GULF FERTILIZER CO. 


C. NASH REID, President 
Jacksonville, Florida 
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Dr. Weir Joins Chil- 
ean Nitrate Staff 


Dr. Wilbert W. Weir, Associate 
Soil Technologist of the Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has accepted a 
position on the staff of the Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda Educational Bureau 
with headquarters in New York City. 
Dr. Weir is recognized as one of the 
outstanding soils technologists of 
North America. He is the author of 
“Protective Soils’? and co-author of 
“Agricultural Arithmetic.” 

Dr. Weir was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Cornell 
University and received his Doctor 
of Philosophy degree from the Amer- 
ican University at Washington, D. 
C. He formerly was Assistant Profes- 
sor of Soils at the University of Wis- 
consin and in 1920 joined the Soil 
Improvement Committee of the Nat- 
ional Fertilizer Association as Treas- 
urer and Editorial Director. He re- 
signed that position in 1922 first to 
complete his studies and then to go 
with the Bureau of Soils of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. He was 
associated with an extensive soil sur- 
vey made in the Northwestern part 
of the United States and has had 
charge of the editorial work and the 
publications of the Bureau of Soils 
and Chemistry. 

He will be Manager of the Editor- 
ial afld Research Department of the 
Chilean Nitrate of Soda Educational 
Bureau and will take up his new 
duties early in December. 


INSECT PESTS OF JAP- 
ANESE CITRUS GROVES DIS- 
CUSSED IN NEW BULLETIN 


Practically all of the injurious in- 
sects that affect the orange and lem- 
on groves of Florida and California 
have also gained entrance into Jap- 
anese citrus groves but none has 
proved to be an importantly destruc- 
tive pest in Japan, Curtis P. Clausen 
of; the United States Department of 
Agriculture reports in the pamphlet, 
“The Citrus Insects of Japan” recent- 
ly issued by the department as Tech- 
nical Bulletin No. 15-T. On the other 
hand several serious pests occur in 
Japan which have not been introduc- 
ed into California or Florida and 
which might prove serious there, and 
several pests unimportant in Japan 
might do serious damage in Califor- 
nia owing to differences in climate. 
The Japanese climate is much more 
similar to that of Florida than of Cal- 
ifornia. 

The bulletin is designed to make 
accessible to American entomologists 


’ 
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and fruit growers in brief from the 
information on the Japanese pests so 
that in case of chance introduction 
the pests might more easily be rec- 
ognized and prompt measures taken 
for eradication or control. Mr. Claus- 
en is familiar with the Japanese pests 
from several years work in Japan in 
connection with the search for prom- 
ising parasites of the existing Cali- 
fornia pests, and more recently as 
a Department of Agriculture ento- 
mologist with headquarters in Cal- 
cutta. 

In Japan the most serious citrus 
pests are the yanone scale, the red 
wax scale, the orange Pulvinaria, the 
chaff scale, the aspidistra scale and 
Glover’s scale. Incidental to his stud- 
ies of the Japanese pests Mr. Clau- 
sen discovered that citrus fruits have 
been cultivated in Japan at least 
1,000 years longer than the 300 years 
generally assumed as the period of 
culture. 


NEW PLANT FOR CITRUS 
PACKING BUILT IN FLORIDA 


A new packing plant has been com- 
pleted by the Kissimmee Citrus 
Growers’ Association, Kissimmee, 
Fla. Last year it became evident 
that a new plant was needed at once. 
Even running night and day it was 
impossible to handle all the fruit 
offered and the association had to 
refuse 30,000 boxes of new business. 
With the aid of a loan from the 
Growers’ Loan and Guaranty Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the Florida Cit- 
rus Exchange, a new and roomy site 
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was purchased and a new building 
erected and equipped with all mod- 
ern conveniences. The packing house 
is 128 by 140 feet and in addition to 
grading, sizing and packing machin- 
ery it has precooling equipment of 
the latest type with a capacity of 
eight cars a day. The side track holds 
10 cars and ground for expansion 
has been provided by the purchase 
of two blocks on the railroad. 


HOME IMPROVEMENT TOUR 
MADE BY OSCEOLA WOMEN 


Twenty representatives of home 
demonstration clubs in Osceola Coun- 
ty recently made a tour of the county 
for the purpose of making observa- 
tions of home improvement work. 
The party was led by Miss Albina 
Smith, home demonstration agent. 

Special attention was paid to 
homes which had well kept lawns and 
carefully selected foundation plant- 
ings, in relation to the houses. The 
yard plans were also the subject of 
much discussion, 

Miss Virginia P. Moore, assistant 
state agent, accompanied the party 
and during the stop for lunch gave 
a talk on home improvement, both 
interior and exterior. County Agent 
J. R. Gunn also went with the ladies 
and explained the cultural methods 
and fertilizers necessary for grasses 
and shrubbery. 


A campaign for low-heeled shoes 
is being inaugurated in Dade County 
by Miss Pansy Norton, home demon- 
stration agent. 


A Brighter Future 


WE no longer plant by the light of the moon... . 
Agriculture has become a sound business, depending 
on the volume of its income, the same as any other business. 
... . Fortunately, during 1927 conditions have been more 
favorable for the farmer. His income will probably be 
greater this season than last. He is looking intoa brighter future. 

By investing this increase in income wisely, he can make 
the most of the opportunity to build a sounder and more 
profitable business undertaking. Advisory groups and agri- 
cultural bureaus are available to help him, because they 
realize that the prosperity of the farmer is the basis of all 


true prosperity. 


It is in accord with this general policy that the work of all 
departments of the N. V. Potash Export My., is conducted. 


Agricultural and Scientific Bureau 
N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY. 


19 West 44th Street 
NEW YORK 
Citizens’ Bank Bidg. 
BALTIMORE 


Hurt Building 
ATLANTA 
Lampton Bidg. 


McCormick Bidg. 
CHICAGO 
445 S. 15th Street 
SAN JOSE 
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FRUITMAN’S CLUB VOTES 
FOR CLEARING HOUSE 


Continued from page 5 


sion of the charter and by-laws. This 
will be done at a special meeting of 
the Fruitman’s Club to be called as 
promptly as possible after the com- 
mittee has made sure of the legal 
phases of its work. 

It is stated that the charter and by- 
laws of the proposed Clearing House 
as thus approved by the Fruitman’s 
Club, and the entire set-up of the 
proposed new organization, follows 
faithfully and accurately one of the 
three tentative, and alternative, plans 
brought to Florida by Lloyd S. Ten- 
ny, Chief of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and personally 
presented by him to the meeting of 
the Fruitman’s Club held in Orlando 
on July 21 last. 

When members of the Fruitman’s 
Club first met in Washington on June 
13 with Secretary Jardine and Mr. 
Tenny no definite plan was present- 
ed by the Department of Agricul- 
ture officials. Instead, it was stated 
that Mr. Tenny would work out a 
suitable plan and would forward it 
to Florida as speedily as possible. 
Shortly after the first of July Presi- 
dent V. B. Newton received the three 
suggested alternative plans or set- 
ups by mail. Mr. Tenney followed the 
plans to Florida and on July 21 pre- 
sented them in person, At the same 
time photostatic copies of the layouts 
or charts as prepared by Mr. Tenny 
were furnished to the various mem- 
bers of the Fruitman’s Club. 

The organizations represented and 
voting at the meeting of November 
25 were: 

Acme Fruit Company 

Alexander & Baird 

American Fruit Growers Inc. 

R. W. Burch & Co. 

Chase & Co. 

Eustis Packing Co. 

Florida Citrus Exchange 

Fort Meade Packing Co. 

Frost & McNab 

Gentile Brothers Company 

F. E. Godfrey 

A. S. Herlong & Co. 

R. D. Keene & Co. 

L. Maxcy Inc. 

G. Maxcy 

W. H. Mouser & Co. 

Nelson & Co. 

Richardson-Marsh Corpn. 

S. J. Sligh & Co. 

Sunny South Packing Co. 

Winter Park Fruit Co. 


In the Florida National Egg-Lay- 
ing Contest which closed recently, 
two hens passed the 300 mark. One 
hen laid 310 eggs. 


THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 
FARM AND HOME CALENDAR 


The 1928 farm and home calendar 
has just been published by the Agri- 
cultural Extension Division of the 
College of Agriculture and is ready 
for distribution to citizens of Florida. 

The calendar follows the plan of 
previous years, giving timely sugges- 
tions for the farm, garden, grove, 
and home for each month. The infor- 
mation is supplied by the staff of ag- 
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ricultural workers of the Extension 
Division and the Experiment Station 
of the Florida College of Agriculture. 
Those who desire copies of the cal- 
endar should write to the Agricultur- 
al Extension Division, Gainesville, 
Florida. 


At a meeting of the County Coun- 
cil in Dade County recently 40 wo- 
men were in attendance, and 38 of 
them were club presidents. 


Proven by 2000 Lests 


These fertilizers 
contain the valu- 
able Peruvian 
Guano in liberal 
quantities, conse- 
quently your crop 
and yield are 
bound to be 
better 


NITRATE 


Peninsular Casualty Oe a 


Building 


Getting a bigger and better crop is 
no experiment. Two thousand tests 
have proved this, and the unexcelled 
carrying qualities imparted by using 
NitraPo. ° 


A natural combination of Ammonia 
and Potash, this material is doubly 
refined, and is snow-white in appear- 
ance. There is nothing like NitraPo. 


Do not take a chance on the ordi- 
nary Potash Nitrate or any substitute 
alleged to be just as good. NitraPo’s 
whiteness is your guarantee. 


Now is the time to use NitraPo. 
Two hundred pounds to the acre is 
a liberal application. Get the bene- 
fit of these 2000 tests for your grow- 
ing crops. 


PR 


No chemical sub- 
stitute can excel 
Genuine Peruvian 
Guano.... depos- 
ited for centuries 
by millions of 
birds.... truly Na- 
ture’s finest 
fertilizer 


GENCIES 


Jacksonville 


Florida 


HOTEL HILLSBORO 


European Plan, Fireproof 


Tampa, Fla. 
TOP O’ THE TOWN 


300 Rooms With Baths. 
“THE CENTER OF TAMPA , ae 
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PRODUCTION OF CALIF. 

CITRUS IS ABOUT AT PEAK 

Continued from page 8 
the call for more and more new vege- 
table acreage. Where formerly the 
San Diego section, for example, had 
but a limited acreage in vegetables, 
today vegetable development has 
doubled. Lemons naturally are be- 
ing passed up as a profitable crop. 
*x* * * 

Shipments of southern California 
lemons show a remarkable increase 
about eight years ago, compared with 
1912-13 but it will be noted that dur- 
ing the past five years this ratio of 
increase has not been maintained. 
This would of itself indicate that the 
peak had been passed. Starting with 
the 1912-13 season, shipments of 
lemons from southern California 
have been : 2,192 cars — 2,954 — 
6,843 — 7,016 — 7,748 — 6,197 — 
9,741 — 8,733 — 11,584 — 9,807 
— 8,479 — 12,861 — 11,567 — 13,- 
266 — 12,970. 

Northern and central California 
have never cut any figure in lemon 
production, yet the past season was 
the record for both sections. It may 
be that here and there in protected 
sections a few more will be produced. 
The central district has _ shipped, 
starting with 1912-13, as follows: 
111 — 73 — 233 — 169 — 167 — 
140 — 264 — 289 — 216 — 109 — 
224 — 171 — 157 — 280 — 316. 
The northern section for the same 
period shipped: 1—5—2—_1—0 
— 0 — 2 — 23 — 5 — 10 — 38 — 
65 — 34 — 64 — 161. This is a de- 
cided jump for northern lemons, 
which puzzles most citrus men. It 
may still be possible that the north- 
ern district will equal the central 
with lemon output. 

* * * 

If the 15-year records of the Cal- 
ifornia citrus deal indicate anything, 
it is that the corner has at last been 
turned in the orange and lemon 
game, so far as selling prices are 
concerned, With the highest develop- 
ed distribution known for any fruit 
and a national market fully establish- 
ed, the future would seem assured 
for the California orange and lemon 
grower. There is practically no more 
proven citrus land available which 
can be had for less than $500 per 
acre for the raw land. Thus, the de- 
veloped citrus grove has today prac- 
tically an established value of above 
$1,000 per acre. It will take not only 
high cultivation and the closest care, 
but above all fair selling prices for 
the fruit to make fair interest upon 
the investment. 





A*<woman went: on a professional 


hunger strike and twenty Scotchmeéen 
proposed to her.— Wisconsin Octopus. 
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The Brogdex 





System 


The best method for reducing losses from blue mold and for 
retarding wilting and shrinkage 


FLORIDA FRUIT 
NEED 
BORAX AND BROGDEX 


It is admitted by all shippers that one of the greatest difficulties Flori- 
da has in meeting California Competition is in the fact that the dealer 
has too great a loss from decay and shrinkage when he sells Florida 
Fruit. The superior flavor and greater juice content are freely admitted. 
But this avails nothing if the dealer must throw away any great per- 
centage of fruit. 


DECAY AFTER ARRIVAL 


He may receive the fruit sound but if they decay after he gets them, 
then he loses, and is dissatisfied. Next time he will either buy some- 
thing else or endeavor to get his Florida oranges cheaper so that he has 

greater margin to cover this decay. Or he will charge the consumer 
more to make up his losses and thereby reduce Consumption. 


REFRIGERATION INCREASES DECAY 
AFTER ARRIVAL 


Refrigeration and pre-cooling only pass along the decay to the dealer 
and consumer because, while pre-cooling and refrigeration will get the 
fruit to destination in sound condition, it is well known that these re- 
frigerated fruit decay more rapidly after being exposed to the open 
air due to weakening of the fruit and due to the presence of moisture 
of condensation commonly called sweating. 


BUILD THE REPUTATION OF 
YOUR BRAND 


It will not take a dealer long to learn that certain brands will keep on 
his shelves and we will demand your brand if you use borax and Brog- 
dex. The borax will reduce decay from blue mold and the Brogdex will 
retard wilting and shrinkage. They will stay fresh on his stands. 
Eventually he will insist on your brand. This is what has happened to 
the Mutual Orange Distributors in California who have used Brogdex 
for five years. You seldom see MOD fruit on the auction reports. It is 
practically sold F.O.B. 


BORAX AND BROGDEX 


The Brogdex System comprised treatment with Borax to reduce decay 
and with Brogdex to retard wilting and shrinkage. A satisfied purchas- 
er is the best advertisement. It is just as true of fruit as it is of auto- 
mobiles. If you use this system your fruit will give satisfaction. Without 
it there will be complaints regarding decay, perhaps not to you but to 
the jobber who distributes the fruit to the dealer. 


Florida Brogdex Distributors, Inc. | 


13th and Cumberland Streets 
“~~ > ‘Tampa, Fla. 
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Home Improvement 
Booth Receives 
Much Comment 


Many comments have been made 
on the home improvement booth 
which formed part of the home dem- 
onstration exhibit at the State Fair 
in Jacksonville recently. The tumble- 
down house with unkept grounds 
made a striking contrast to the well 
planned and cared-for rural home 
which was displayed by its side. 

The success of the exhibit was due 
in a large measure to the help of 
Miss Emily Wilburn and her stud- 
ents in the Industrial Arts Depart- 
ment of the Florida State College, 
according to Miss Virginia Moore, as- 
sistant state agent, who had charge 
of the booth. Miss Moore has receiv- 
ed many favorable comments on the 
booth, as it was felt by many who 
saw it that it would teach a forceful 
lesson in home improvement. 


LOGAN NAMED AGENT 
IN HERNANDO COUNTY 


Gainesville, Fla.—The appointment 
of John H. Logan as county agent 
for Hernando County has been an- 
nounced by A. P. Spencer, vice-direc- 
tor of agricultural extension, at the 
University of Florida. Mr. Logan will 
begin work on November 1, with 
headquarters at Brooksville. 

The new agent is a native of the 
state and received his training at the 
University of Florida, Since gradua- 
tion, in 1925, he has been engaged 
as assistant superintendent of a 
large grove near Sarasota. 


The future of agriculture in my es- 
timation will be determined by the 
on-coming generation of boys and 
girls. The boys and girls junior club 
work is meaning a great deal to the 
State of Iowa. Many of those young- 
sters, who entered that work 10 years 
ago, are now becoming our rural 
leaders in thought and actions, and 
we find them sound and constructive 
in their leadership.—J. W. Coverdale. 


Florida climate is conducive to 
high egg-production at minimum 
cost. Many farmers in the state are 
not yet taking advantage of this fact. 


A GREAT CITRUS 
DEVELOPMENT 
Continued from page 22 
had not heard about them at that 
time. When educated up to the stand- 
ard of the automobile it was in great 
demand. 
Mr. Howey is going through with 


_his program, going through a 
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he knows it to be successful. He has 
carefully tried out and proved _ his 
plan successful. The question from 
now on is to quickly bring into bear- 
ing the remaining unplanted part of 
the 60,000 acres of land he has cer- 
tified to be perfect for the propaga- 
tion of citrus. 


CLASSIFIED 


(Advertisments 


The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only five cents per word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number of words you have, multiply 
it by five, and you will have the cost 
of the advertisement for one inser- 
tion Multiply this by the total num- 
ber of insertions desired and you will 
have the total cost. This rate is so 
low that we cannot charge classified 
accounts, and would, therefore, ap- 
preciate a remittance with order. No 
advertisement accepted for less than 
50 cents. 


REAL ESTATE 


WILL EXCHANGE West Texas cattle ranch 
for unimproved or improved land in Flor- 
ida. What have you? Give price and full 
particulars. T. E. Bartlett, 3410 McKinley 
Ave., El Paso, Texas. 


“BOOK OF TRUTH” 
For planters of new groves 
Is yours for the asking, 
Write Today. 
OCKLAWAHA NURSERIES INC. 


“Pedigreed Citrus Trees” 
Lake Jem, Florida 


FOR SALE—Pineapple iand in winterless 
oe $15 an acre. Almont Ake. Venus, 
a. 





FIVE ACRES and a town lot, all for $700.00 
Biggest bargain in Florida. Certain money 
maker. We want reliable salesmen to pre- 
sent this meritorious proposition to in- 
vestors. Sumter Gardens and Bushnell 
Park lots. Every purchaser highly pleased. 
Florida Garden Land Company, Box 1759, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 


WANT TO SELL HALF INTEREST IN 
FIFTEEN ACRE SATSUMA BEARING 
GROVE ON HIGHWAY NEAR PANAMA 
CITY, ROBT. LAMBERT, OWNER. 
FOUNTAIN, FLA. 


SATSUMA BUDWOOD from Bearing Trees. 
Hills Fruit Farm, Panama City, Fla. 


WANT TO hear from owner having farm 
for sale; give particulars and lowest price. 
John J. Black, Box 93, Chippewa Falls, 
Wisconsin. 


WANTED—To hear from owner of land for 
sale. O. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





$1950.00 TO $3500.00 income er, acre 
from limes; want partner. exclusive lime 
culture. Jas. N. Foreman, 4026 2d Ave. 3., 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


FROSTPROOF cabbage plants—500 $1.00 
postpaid. Expressed $1.00 thousand. 
Wholesale Plant Co., Tho’ Ga. 



















FOR SALE—Dairy and stable 
lots. Link & Bagley, Box 


o/ Sz L cS 















December, 1927 


WHITE WYANDOTT Cockrels, regal strain 
—the best in the country, direct from 
Martin pens. Utility and show birds $5.00 
each; also eggs for hatching $5.00 per 
1. W. A. Ki ng, Gen. Del., St. Petersburg, 





FARM—GROVE—HOME 
22 ACRE large bearing grove; modern two- 
story, 8 room house, completely furnish- 
- ed on third largest lake in state in thriv- 
ing town; good roads, church, schools; 
complete line farm implements and tools. 
P. F. Cloonan, Yalaha, Lake County, Fila. 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE easily, inexpen- 
sively overcome, without drugs. Send ad- 
dress. Dr. J. B. Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 


FOR SALE—200 pure bred white Leghorn 
hens $1.25 each, any quantity. Cockerels 
$2 each. Fain’s Hatchery, Edison, Ga. 





WANTED 
COMPLETE LINE OF CITRUS GROWERS’ 
SUPPLIES 


A well known reputable firm of national 
scope, marketing certain materials requir- 
ed by citrus growers, is extending its 
line of merchandise to cover complete re- 
quirements of its customers. 

If you have something excellent to merchan- 
dise—fertilizer, orchard heaters, pest con- 
trol material or equipment, or any sim- 
ilar product for wide Sane can 
tell you whom you should s 

Address: J, T. Pierson, 508. “South 
Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. 


BEGGARWEED SEED 


Very desirable for planting in groves and 
cover crops. We only have a limited quan- 
tity left. Until our stock is sold out we 
can supply at $43.00 per 100 tbs. or in 
smaller lots at 45c per Ih. Quotation sub- 
ject to immediate acceptance or being un- 
sold on receipt of order. Write for our 
Fall seed price list. 

> MARTIN SEED COMPANY 
- 202 EAST BAY STREET 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Union 


BEGGARWEED SEED. Place your order for 
Beggarweed seed now and be assured of 
delivery. Write for special prices. Wm. 
G. Ranney, Box 297, Monticello, Fila. 


PUREBRED PULLETS FOR SALE—White 
Leghorns and Anconas ready to ship. 
Barred Rocks and R. I. Reds shortly. Sev- 
eral hundred yearling White Leghorn hens 
now laying 70%. Write or wire for prices. 
C. A. Norman, Dr. 1440, Knoxville, Tenn. 


LAREDO SOY BEANS, considered free from 
nematode, excellent for hay and soil im- 
provement. Write the Baldwin County 
Seed Growers Association, Loxley, Ala- 
bama, for prices. 


MILLION Porto Rico Potato Plants, $2.50 
1000. W. W. Williams, Quitman, Ga. 


FARMER AGENTS: Make $25.00 weekly 
selling Comet Sprayers. Profitable winter 
employment. You take orders. We deliver 
and collect. Commissions weekly. Estab- 
lished 86 years. Particulars free. Rusler 
Co., Box C-18, Johnstown, Ohio. 


EARLY BEARING Papershell Pecan trees 
budded or grafted and guaranteed. Great 
shortage this year. Write for catalog to- 
day. Bass Pecan Company. Lumberton, 

88. 


FOR SALE—AIl varieties bananas and cit- 
rus trees. D. A. Nigels, Palm Harbor, Fla. 


STRAWBERRY ILANTS. Send $2.50 for 
500 Missionary or Kiondyke. $4.50 per 
1,000. Ready now. John Lightfoot, East 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 10-12t 


cccneseenrstfhyaeneantensicioemnnsncnteniienpppimep beneneiinpndadhietinenpapsateteation 
RUNNER peanuts—Spanish peanuts Early 
kled - Osceola - White Chinese and 
Bunth Velvet Beans. All varieties peas 
and. Soybeans. Large or small lots. H. M. 
Fra@nklin, Tennille, Georgia. 


AVOCADOS - SEED — Grafted. Reliable 
bearers only. John B.Beaeh, West Palm 
Beach, Florida. 


WANT FARM priced right, with or without 
crops. Describe. Emory Gross, North 
Topeka, Kansas. 


PORTO RICO Potato Vines $2.00 Thousand. 
Smith Bros., Nocatee, i 














PLANT AVOCADOS in Redland 
Dade County, an they a i aera Best 
United ‘or 


paying crop eo 
Board Bide., grooks rte al 









